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LETTEE  or  TBMSMITTAL 


Depaktment  or  the  Interior, 

BuBBAu  OF  Education, 
Washington,  February  24,  19^. 

Sib:  Frequent  inquiries  are  made  by  correspondents  and  by  vis- 
itors, particularly  from  foreign  countries,  with  reference  to  the 
organization  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  along  educational  lines. 

This  information  has  not  been  available  in  concise  form.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  had  prepared  a  short  outline  covering  the  educational 
scheme  in  this  country,  together  with  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  the 
educational  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

With  a  view  of  meeting  a  general  demand  for  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, and  particularly  for  the  use  of  the  approaching  Pan-Pacific 
Conference  on  Education,  Rehabilitation,  Reclamation,  and  Recrea- 
tion, where  this  publication  will  be  peculiarly  helpfid,  I  recommend 
that  it  be  printed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  J.  TiGERT,  C ommisH&ner. 

The  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 


Education  in  the  United  States  of  America 


Introduction 

Free  education  in  public  schools  is  universal  in  continental  United 
States  and  its  dependencies.  The  theory  of  this  republican  form  of 
government  presupposes  a  citizenry  educated  enough  to  understand 
and  to  direct  intelligently  through  their  chosen  officers  the  affairs 
common  to. the  Nation  or  to  any  of  its  political  divisions.  Agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  transportation,  and  commercial  interest 
realize  that  their  activities  can  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage 
only  by  having  always  a  supply  of  educated  workers  upon  which  to 
draw.  The  people  of  the  United  States  consider  it  a  privilege  and 
a  duty  to  see  that  their  children  are  as  far  as  possible  educated  and 
trained.  With  such  general  faith  in  education — a  growth  of  nearly 
three  centuries — the  question  in  the  United  States  is  n<^  wlratlier 
there  shall  be  educational  facilities  for  all  people  but  how  those 
facilities  may  be  provided  best  and  how  the  process  of  education  may 
be  constantly  improved. 

Sunmmry  of  School  Siaiislics 

The  following  table  gives  a  summarized  statistical  review  as  com- 
plete as  may  well  be  obtained  of  education  in  the  continental  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  July  1,  1924.  In  this  Nation  of  approxi- 
mately 112,000,000  of  people  at  that  time,  27,559,835  or  more  were 
enrolled  in  some  kind  of  organized  schools  taught  by  906,642  teachers. 
Nearly  $2,400,000,000  was  spent  for  all  types  of  education,  and  the 
value  of  school  property  including  endowments  amounted  to  more 
than  $6,509,000,000. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Tables  1. — Statistics  of  education  in  conthiental  Utuited  States  for  the  school 

year  ended  June  SO^  1924 


Level  of  instruction 

jNumoer  oi 
pui^Ben- 

Number  of 
teachers 

Expenditures 

Value  of  school 
property 

Public  elementary  and  Idiidergartm  

Other  secondary   

Private  commercial  school    

Teacher  training  institution  

College,  university,  and  pn^essional  school  

20, 898, 930 
3. 389, 878 
1,473, 145 
?54, 119 
97,090 
188,368 
245,  669 
664,  266 
8  148,  261 
38,  444 
187,828 

617, 078 
144,230 
51, 536 
15, 703 

m 

4, 105 
12,  517 
56,279 
4,119 
1,075 
P) 

$1, 231,  554, 330 
58«pl80t606 
88,812,435 

44, 145, 563 
(») 
(*) 

3  48, 948, 518 
5  341, 515,910 
44, 182,043 
7, 165,617 

Q) 

1  $3,744,780,714 

300, 000;  000 
396,616,100 

m 

*  136, 623, 958 
«  1, 056, 929, 060 
9  27,901,829 
19,675,000 

27,581^885 

90^642 

5^881,6181,778 

1  Included  eteewbere. 
'  No  data. 

•  Receipts,  of  which  $34,000,000  came  from  public  funds. 

•  Exclusive  of  $12,862,722  in  endowments. 

•  Receipts,  not  including  $46,726,677  additions  to  endowments. 

•  Exclusive  of  $814,718,513  in  productive  funds. 
T  Data  for  1922. 

•  Includes  26,163  in  public  schools.  ,  ,      ^  j,  _ 

•  Schools  for  deaf  only;  $909,883  in  public  schools,  included  also  witb  pablic  donentary  and  kindargturteii. 

In  1924,  263,280  public  school  buildings  were  in  use,  including 
those  for  one-room  schools.  There  were  about  22,500  public  and  2,500 
private  high-school  buildings.  Some  325  public  and  75  private 
teacher-training  institutions  were  maintained.  Of  tilie  913  colleges 
and  universities,  144  were  under  public  control. 

Children  of  school  age,  that  is,  5  to  17  years,  inclusive,  were  re- 
ported to  a  total  number  of  29,345,911.  Counting  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  public  and  private  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  secondary 
levels  of  instruction,  26,113,162  were  recorded  as  pupils  in  some 
school.  Of  these,  564,363  were  in  public  and  54,456  in  private 
kindergartens.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
in  1924  was  19,132,461  or  78.8  per  cent  of  the  enrollm^t. 

The  schools  generally  open  in  September  and  close  in  May  or 
June  with  short  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  The  normal 
school  year,  th^fore,  extends  over  9  or  10  months.  Rural  schools 
of  many  of  the  States  do  not  continue  so  long,  and  in  consequence 
the  average  length  of  school  term  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  168 
days  of  actual  teaching.  The  average  number  of  days  attended  by 
all  pupils  was  132.5. 

Of  the  estimated  total  of  expenditures  for  education,  not  including 
commercial  and  correspondence  schools,  more  than  three-fourths, 
or  $1,820,743,936,  was  for  public  elementary  (including  kindergarten) 
and  high  schools,  and  about  5.5  per  cent  or  approidmately  $131,000,- 
000  for  private  schools  of  similar  grade.  About  15  per  cent  was 
expended  by  the  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools,  and 
2  per  cent  by  the  teacher  training  institutions. 
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Of  the  school  property,  estimated  at  $6,509,198,018,  including  m- 
dowments,  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  may  be 
credited  with  about  67.5  per  cent;  the  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  with  10.7  per  cent;  colleges,  universities,  and  profes- 
sional schools,  about  28.8  per  cent;  the  teacher  training  institutions 
with  2.3  per  cent ;  and  the  other  schools  named  in  the  table,  0.7  per 
cent. 

School  Orgmixalion 

The  school  systems  provide  for  every  child  capable  of  following  it 
a  direct  and  open  pathway  for  regular  progress  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  and  through  the  university  r^rdless  of  the  social  or 
financial  status  of  his  parents. 

The  first  opportunity  for  education  is  in  the  kindergarten.  It  is 
offered  in  practically  all  the  large  cities  and  in  many  smaller  com- 
munities for  children  4  to  6  years  of  age.  In  44  of  the  States 
there  are  laws  which  pennit  or  require  the  e^blishment  of  kinder- 
gartens. Although  completion  of  tiie  Mndergarten  unit  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  admission  to  the  elementary  schools  in  the  majority  of 
igrstems,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  consider  the  work  of  the 
Irindergarten  and  the  first  two  or  three  grades  as  a  unit.  Tlie  term 
commonly  used  for  this  unit  is  kindergarten-primary  grades.  Nur- 
sery schools  are  becoming  recognized  as  an  asset  in  pre-school 
education.  They  care  for  both  the  physical  and  mental  education  of 
young  children  up  to  the  age  of  4  or  5,  when  they  enter  kinder- 
garten. Most  of  tiie  nursery  schools  now  established  are  maintained 
by  private  funds. 

In  those  systems  in  which  kindergartens  are  not  established, 
children  usually  enter  the  first  grade  of  the  elem^tary  school  at  the 
age  of  6.  The  number  of  elementary  grades  above  the  kindergarten 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  6,  7,  or 
8.  The  organization  of  the  secondary  school  varies  oon%spond- 
ingly,  for  the  two  classes  of  schools  are  interdependent.  Children 
moving  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  or  from  grade  to 
grade  within  any  sdiool  systm,  make  the  transition  without  difficulty. 

The  elementary  school  of  eight  years  or  grades  (the  two  words  are 
used  synonymously)  for  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  is  by  far 
the  most  common.  It  is  followed  by  the  secondary  or  hi^  school  of 
four  years.  The  two  together  constitute  what  is  generally  called  the 
8-4  plan. 

In  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States  a  sev^-year  de- 
mentary  school,  followed  by  a  four-year  high  school,  is  commonly 
found.   It  is  known  as  the  7-4  plan. 

There  is  an  increasing  toadency  to  adopt  a  6-3-^  plan  of  organic 

zation  consisting  of  six  grades  above  the  kindergarten,  constituting 
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the  elementary  school,  followed  by  a  three-year  junior  high  school 
which  in  turn  leads  to  a  three-year  high  school,  both  the  junior  and 
the  senior  high  school  being  considered  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education.  Completion  of  the  high  school  in  any  one  of  these  plans 
is  marked  by  the  granting  of  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

Graduation  from  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent  is  essential  to 
admission  to  classes  leading  to  a  degree  in  any  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions which  give  instruction  on  the  higher  education  leveL  In 
the  colleges,  normal  colleges,  and  universities,  the  first  four  years  of 
study  are  termed  undergraduate."  The  common  practice  is  to  speak 
of  the  first  year  as  the  freshman,  the  second  as  the  sophomore,  the 
third  as  the  junior,  and  the  fourth  as  the  senior  year.  On  comple- 
tion of  the  first  four  years  of  higher  education  work  the  student 
receives  the  bachelor  degree  in  arts,  sciences,  philosophy,  pedagogy, 
etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  degree  is  attained  usually  when  the 
student  is  22  or  23  years  of  age. 

The  junior  college  corresponds  to  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  of  the  regular  four-year  institution.  Its  graduates  may  enter 
the  junior  year  of  the  four-year  college. 

This  four-year  undergraduate  school  may  be  followed  by  study  in 
the  graduate  school.  The  completion  of  one  year  of  class  study  in 
residence  with  a  written  dissertation  leads  to  the  master's  degree 
in  arts,  science,  etc.  Two  years  more  of  study,  including  research 
work  and  a  dissertation,  are  required  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy. 
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the  elementary  school,  followed  by  a  tliree-year  junior  high  school 
which  in  turn  leads  to  a  three-year  high  school,  both  the  junior  and 
the  senior  hi<rli  school  beinjLr  consiik'red  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education.  Completion  of  the  hi<>li  school  in  any  one  of  these  plans 
is  marked  by  the  granting  of  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

Graduation  from  a  hi^^h  school  or  its  equivalent  is  essential  to 
admission  to  classes  leading  to  a  degree  in  any  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions which  give  instruction  on  the  higher  education  level.  In 
the  colleges,  normal  colleges,  and  universities,  the  first  four  years  of 
study  are  termed  "  undergraduate."  The  couiuion  practice  is  to  speak 
of  the  first  year  as  the  freshman,  the  second  as  the  sophomore,  the 
tliii-d  as  the  junior,  and  the  foui  th  as  the  senior  year.  On  comple- 
tion of  the  first  four  years  of  higlier  education  work  the  student 
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the  irraduate  school.  The  completion  of  one  vear  of  class  study  in 
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in  arts,  science,  etc.  Two  years  more  of  study,  includingr  research 
work  and  a  dissertation,  are  required  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy. 


Education  a  State  Function;  the  State  and  Territorial 

Systems 

The  control  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  its  borders  is 
a  function  of  each  of  the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  two 
organized  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  Constitution  of  the  National  Government 
makes  no  provision  for  education.  That  is  left  to  the  separate  States. 
It  is  a  recognized  principle  that  the  State,  as  well  as  the  parent  or 
guardian,  has  a  definite  responsibility  for  educating  the  child ;  that 
it  shall  through  its  legislature  establish  and  control  the  means  of 
education;  and  that  it  has  the  right  to  tax  the  property,  within  the 
limits  fixed  only  by  its  own  constitution  or  its  own  laws,  of  all  its 
citizens  in  order  to  provide  schools.  This  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
States  and  the  Territories  has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  independent 
school  systems  that  differ  from  each  other  in  details  of  administra- 
tion, organization,  rates  of  growth,  effectiveness,  and  ability  or 
willingness  to  maintain  schools. 

Certain  characteristics  are  common  to  the  48  State  school  systems 
of  continental  United  States.  They  are  maintained  by  public  moneys, 
partly  the  income  from  permanent  funds,  either  intact  or  credits,  and 
to  a  much  greater  extent  by  annual  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another. 
They  are  uniformly  free  in  the  schools  below  the  university  or  college 
level,  using  the  word  free  to  mean  that  no  tuition  or  fees  are  charged. 
Often  all  textbooks,  pencils,  pens,  and  other  material  as  well  as 
reference  and  library  books  are  furnished. 

All  the  States  have  compulsory  education  laws.  These  vary  in 
their  provisions  but,  in  general,  children  between  the  ages  of  7  or  8 
lo  14  or  18  must  attend  school  for  the  full  school  term  each  year  or 
until  they  have  completed  at  least  the  elementary  grades.  In  two 
States  the  minimal  attendance  required  annually  is  as  low  as  80 
school  days ;  in  one  it  is  100  days ;  in  another  120  days,  but  for  the 
most  part  attendance  durii^  the  satire  term  is  required. 

The  systems  are  predominantly  coeducational.  Separate  schools 
for  the  sexes,  especially  among  the  public  schools,  are  few  in  number. 
In  general,  public  higher  in^tutions  are  coeducational,  and  the 
majority  of  higher  institutions  under  private  control  are  likewise 
attended  by  both  sexes. 
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Religion  is  not  a  subject  of  in^ruction.  The  State  ccmstitutions 

and  laws  usually  provide  that  no  sectarian  teachings  of  any  kind 
shall  be  given  in  public  schools  or  those  maintained  or  aided  by 
public  funds. 

The  language  of  instruction  is  English.  In  secondary  schools  and 
higher  institutions  foreign  languages  are  taught  as  subjects  of  study, 
and  a  knowledge  of  one  or  more,  leaving  the  choice  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  student,  is  required  for  the  completion  of  a  large  number  of 
courses  of  study  or  the  attainment  of  degrees. 

AdmtiistraliH  Organizalim 

State  School  Administration 

Each  of  the  48  States  of  continental  United  States  provides,  gen- 
erally in  its  constitution,  that  the  legislature  shall  establish  a  system 
of  public  schools  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State.  Numerous 
court  decisions  have  sustained  the  principle  that  education  is  a  State 
responsibility,  and  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  and  administrative 
theory  in  the  United  States  is  toward  a  more  literal  interpretation  of 
this  conception.  In  general,  the  State  as  a  central  admini^rative 
organization  is  more  and  more  assuming  leadership  in  educational 
matters,  a  substantial  share  of  school  financial  support,  and  the 
responsibility  for  setting  up  minimum  educational  standards  which 
which  all  school  units  within  its  borders  must  meet. 

The  lawmaking  body  of  each  State  has  established  an  administra- 
tive organization  for  the  support,  control,  and  general  management, 
business  and  professional,  of  its  school  system.  Certain  powers, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  are  reserved  to  the  State  itself;  others 
are  delegated  to  other  administrative  units,  of  which  the  local  unit 
is  the  most  important.  In  many  States  there  is  an  intermediate  unit, 
generally  the  county  in  those  States  in  which  the  county  is  not 
the  local  unit,  to  which  certain  administrative  functions  and  some 
financial  responsibility  are  delegated. 

The  local  units  of  school  administration  into  which  each  State  is 
divided  may  be  few  or  many  in  number — Utah  has  40;  Illinois  has 
approximately  10,000 — and  the  authority  delegated  to  them  differs 
among  States,  and  in  some  States  even  among  units  within  the  State. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  coterminous  with  other  civil  units,  such  as 
the  county,  city,  or  township.  The  law  regulates  in  a  general  way 
their  number,  area,  and  method  of  maintenance  and  control.  The 
selection  of  the  governing  board,  the  employment  of  the  professional 
administrative  and  teaching  staff,  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  school 
to  be  established,  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study,  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction,  and  other  matters  of  direct  management  are 
generally  delegated  to  the  local  unit,  subject  to  certain  broad  limita- 
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tions  fixed  by  State  law  or  regulation.   The  general  policy  is  not  to 

limit  or  prescribe  the  local  units  but  to  aid  and  guide  them  in  pro- 
viding educational  facilities  so  far  as  possible  within  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  State.  In  some  States  certain  types  of  worthy  educational 
effort  may  be  rewarded  by  a  monetary  grant  from  the  State  or  by 
some  other  form  of  special  encouragement. 

School  mppoH. — ^Public  education  in  the  United  States  is  sup- 
ported chiefly  from  State,  county,  and  local  district  funds.  Property 
taxation  is  in  nearly  all  States  the  chief  source  of  school  support. 
All  States  contribute  from  State  sources  to  the  support  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  under  local  administrative  control  and  man- 
agement, and  support  State  institutions  (usually  called  State  teachers' 
colleges  or  normal  schools)  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  (See  pages  38  and  20  for  full 
information  concerning  higher  education  and  teacher  preparation.) 
In  nearly  all  States  in  which  the  county  is  an  important  civil  or 
school  administrative  unit  it  is  also  a  contributor  of  some  impor- 
tance— ^generally  through  property  taxation — ^to  the  support  of 
schools.  In  1924  10  per  cent  ^  of  the  total  receipts  for  school  pur- 
poses from  taxation  and  appropriation  were  from  county  sources. 
The  large  burden  of  maintaining  schools  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  however,  is  borne  by  local  school  districts,  including  the 
county  where  it  is  the  local  unit.  In  1924  the  percentage  of  total 
revenues  received  from  local  sources  was  approximately  74  per  cent  ^ 
of  the  total. 

Many  of  the  States  have  some  form  of  permanent  school  fund, 
either  moneys  invested  in  securities  or  in  State  school  lands,  from 
which  only  the  income  is  used  for  the  support  of  local  schools.  Hiis 
source  of  income  may  be  supplemented  by  a  special  State  tax  or 
appropriation  for  schools.  The  amount  of  school  revenue  recdpts 
from  the  States  as  such  for  local  school  support  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  was  approximately  16  per  cent  ^  of  the  total  in  1924.  In 
the  total  or  per  capita  ccmtribution,  the  percentage  of  total  mainte- 
nance cost  assumed,  the  method  of  securing  State  funds,  the  source  of 
such  funds  and  the  method  of  distribution  among  school  administra- 
tive units,  there  are  wide  differences  among  States.  In  general,  State 
school  funds  are  derived  from  the  following  sources :  Permanent  in- 
vestments; special  State  school  tax  levied  on  all  taxable  property  of 
the  State;  tax  on  special  sources,  as  corporati<m,  severance,  income 
taxes;  and  direct  appropriation  for  schools  of  a  lump  sum  from  total 
moneys  collected  by  the  State  for  general  purposes. 

Income  from  the  rentals  of  school  lands,  most  of  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  States  by  the  National  Government,  amounted  in  1924 

2  Bu.  of  Educ,  BuL,  1925,  J^o,  42 :  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems. 
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to  $4^1,184,  and  the  National  Goyemment  directly  aided  vocational 

education  to  the  extent  of  $3,985,814.  Income  from  the  investment  of 
permanent  school  funds  amounted  to  $20,465,091.  Bond  sales  yielded 
$a05,ai4,82d,  and  $7,660,442  came  itom  the  sale  of  property  and  from 
insurance  adjustments. 

St<£te  school  fuTuis. — State  contribution  to  local  school  support  and 
the  method  by  which  State  funds  are  distributed  are  considerations  of 
increasing  importance  largely  because  of  the  continuing  concentration 
of  wealth  and  population  in  industrial  and  municipal  centers.  The 
method  most  commonly  followed  for  distributing  State  funds  is  the 
per  capita  basis  of  scholastic  population,  or  of  enrollment  or  attend- 
ance at  school.  About  half  the  States  now  distribute  State  funds 
wholly  or  in  part  with  relation  to  the  ability  and  effort  of  local  units 
to  support  schools.  Funds  so  distributed  are  called  equalization, 
funds. 

State  8tandards. — ^The  standards  established  by  State  laws  or 
through  State  regulations  vary  in  number  and  degree  of  excellence. 
Some  States  aim  to  bring  all  Uie  schools  up  to  a  c^*tain  unity  of 
practice;  others  leave  very  important  matters  to  even  the  smallest 
local  units.  All  have  set  up  minima  in  qualifications  required  for 
teachers'  certificates,  in  length  of  school  term,  and  in  compulsory 
school  attendance.  Administrative  units  are  generally  expected  to 
exceed  these  if  their  financial  situation  permits.  Some  States  have 
either  laws  or  official  regulations  governing  the  hygiene  and  sudta* 
tion  of  school  buildings  and  grounds,  school  equipment,  library  facil- 
ities, instructional  supervision,  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  matters 
of  like  nature. 

State  courses  of  study  prepared  by  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion are  widely  used  in  the  small  local  units,  especially  in  rural 
sections.  These  com*ses  of  study  usually  outline  the  essentials  of 
subject  matter  that  must  be  taught,  or,  "  core  courses  "  adaptable 
for  use  by  all  schools.  Additional  guides  to  teachers  or  more  com- 
plete or  "  enriched  "  curricula  are  prepared  for  those  systems  which, 
because  they  are  small  or  lack  professional  administrative  or  super- 
visory officers,  are  less  able  to  formulate  modem  courses  through 
their  own  resources. 

The  kind  of  textbooks  used  in  the  schools  is  to  some  extent  regu- 
lated in  most  of  the  States.  Two  publidi  and  provide  free  texts  for 
all  pupils.  Twenty-six  have  lists  of  adopted  textbooks  from  which 
local  authorities  must  select.  In  a  few  States  local  units  have  entire 
freedom  in  the  selection  of  textbooks.  In  20  States,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  mandatory  free  textbook  laws  are  applicable 
to  elementary  schools;  in  several  others  the  local  units  have  the 
option  of  fumisMng  free  texts. 
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Beyond  and  above  the  increasingly  higher  State  standards  au- 
thoritatiyely  fixed  by  law  or  regulation,  other  and  stronger  forces 
sie  constantly  at  work  improving  the  schools.  Through  professional 
prestige  and  leadership  State  departments  of  education  are  influ^c- 
ing  educational  ideals.  Through  this  kind  of  official  leadership, 
through  professional  organizations,  through  conferences  promoted  by 
State  educators,  through  free  exchange  of  ideas  between  States  and 
between  systems  witiiin  each  State,  uniformity  is  promoted  and  levds 
of  achievement  are  raised. 

The  State  department  of  educaiiori. — Each  State  administers  and 
supervises  its  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  a  State 
department  of  education.  The  State  department  consists,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  State  board  of  education;  a  chief  State  school  officer,  usually 
known  as  the  commissioner  of  education  or  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction ;  an  administrative  staff  of  persons  specially  trained 
and  experienced  in  different  phases  of  education,  such  as  el^nentary, 
secondary,  vocational,  etc. ;  a  business  and  statistical  staff ;  a  certif- 
icating organization ;  and  a  clerical  force.  The  strength  and  size  of 
the  State  department  and  the  extent  to  which  control  of  the 
schools  is  centa*ali2ed  in  it,  depend  somewhat  on  the  area,  popula- 
tion, and  wealth  of  the  State,  but  more  largely  on  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  particular  State  school  system  and  the  attitude  of  the 
citizens  toward  school  administration.  In  the  proc^  of  growth 
cities,  muncipalities,  and  other  sections,  having  certain  prescribed 
characteristics  as  to  population  and  assessed  property  valuation,  have 
eitlier  retained  or  acquired  a  wide  measure  of  independence  in  ad- 
ministering their  own  school  systems.  The  accompanying  chart 
shows  the  plan  of  organization  adopted  by  one  of  the  strong  State 
departments  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  State  board  of  education,  usually  made  up  from  7  to  13  mem- 
bers either  appointed  by  the  governor  or  elected  by  the  people,  com- 
monly functions  as  a  legislative  body.  In  some  States  the  power  of 
the  State  board  is  nominal ;  in  others  its  authority  extends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  over  higher  educational  institutions  as  well  as 
elementary  and  seccmdary,  and  it  may  be  the  final  arbiter,  courts 
excepted,  in  many  questions  relating  to  the  schools.  In  eight  States, 
the  State  board  of  education  selects  the  chief  State  school  officer. 

The  chief  State  school  officer  (commissioner  of  education  or  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction)  is  elected  by  the  people,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  or  chosen  by  the  State  board,  and  serves 
for  a  term  of  from  1  to  6  years,  or  for  an  indefinite  term.  His  duties 
are  fixed  by  law  or  prescribed  by  the  State  board.  He  is  expected  to 
be,  and  usually  is,  the  responsible  executive  officer  and  leader  of  the 
State  department.  Among  the  important  duties  generally  assigned  to 
him  and  his  staff  are  those  relating  to  the  preparation  of  State  courses 
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of  study ;  general  school  standards ;  regulations  concerning  textbooks, 
teacher  certification,  distribution  of  State  moneys,  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation of  school  building,  etc«  The  chief  State  school  officer  is  gen- 
erally a  member  of  important  State  boards,  including  those  for  the 
government  of  State  educational  institutions.^  In  some  States  he 
acts  in  a  judidal  as  well  as  executive  capacity. 
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TYPICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Local  units  far  school  adimnistra^tioTU — ^The  local  units  for  ad- 
ministering the  schools  are  of  five  more  or  less  distinct  kinds:  The 
district,  the  New  England  town,  the  township,  the  county,  and  the 
ci<y.  The  small  district,  under  the  control  subject  to  State  laws  and 
regulations  of  a  local  "  school  committee or  board  of  tn:@tees,  was 
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the  original  organization  in  New  England  and  later  extended  to 

other  States  westward  and  to  the  southwest.  It  is  often  served  by 
a  single  school  with  one  teacher.  This  local  unit  is  still  the  kind 
usually  preyailing  in  the  open  country. 

The  town  system  includes  under  one  taxation  unit  and  one  board 
of  control  all  the  schools  in  the  civil-town  unit.  It  originated  in 
Massachusetts  and  spread  until  it  has  almost  entirely  displaced  the 
district  system  in  the  New  England  States.  The  township  as  a  local 
unit  usually  includes  an  area  larger  than  the  district  and  often  larger 
than  the  New  England  town,  hut  does  not  include  cities  nor  large 
villages.  It  is  used  in  all  of  five  States  and  in  parts  of  three  others. 
Where  it  prevails  the  township  is  usually  a  unit  of  government  in 
some  civil  matters  also. 

The  use  of  the  county  for  administrative  school  purposes  origi- 
nated in  the  Southern  States,  largely  because  the  county  was  the 
important  civil  unit  there.  It  has  spread  northward  and  westward 
and  is  displacing  the  district  system  in  several  States.  In  three 
States  city  schools  come  under  the  county  administration.  In  many 
States  independent  citi^  contribute  to  tlie  support  of  all  the  schools 
within  the  county  in  Avhich  they  are.  In  each  city,  town,  township, 
or  county  school  unit  a  board  of  education  or  of  trustees  or  a  trustee, 
generally  but  not  always  elected  by  the  people,  has  control  over  the 
schools  within  the  area  of  the  unit. 

Types  of  county  school  organization  vary  considerably.  The  ac- 
companying graph  shows  the  plan  followed  in  a  county  of  consider- 
able wealth  and  population  where  the  supervisory  control  of  the 
schools  is  centralized  in  a  county  board  of  education  and  a  responsible 
county  school  superint^dent. 

In  38  States  county  school  superintendents  or  commissioners  are 
the  supervisory  officials  for  the  schools  outside  of  independent  cities. 
They  have  also  important  administrative  responsibilities.  In  25 
States  the  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  respective 
counties;  in  the  others  they  are  appointed  by  boards  or  State  officials. 
The  type  of  work  usually  done  by  county  school  superintendents  is 
carried  on  by  town  or  union  superintendents  in  the  New  England 
States.  In  Connecticut  there  are  also  supervising  agents  who  are 
members  of  the  State  department  of  education.  In  four  other  States 
the  work  is  done  by  district  or  division  superintendents  or  State 
officials. 

Rur(d  education. — Approximately  12,000,000  children  were  enrolled 
in  1925-26  in  rural  schools — that  is,  schools  in  the  open  country  or  in 
villages  and  towns  of  1,000  population  or  less.  Supplying  these 
children  with  adequate  instruction  on  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  the  States  must  solve 
through  the  different  fonns  of  local  school  administration  just  de- 
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scribed.  The  early  attempts  at  its  solution  were  made  through  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  thousands  of  small  administrative 
units  each  with  one  or  more  small  schools,  many  of  them  one-teacher 
schools. 

Certain  inherent  weaknesses  in  very  small  schools,  such  as  limited 
social  contacts,  isolation,  low  tax  valuation  upon  wliich  to  draw  for 
school  support,  difficulties  of  supervision  and  direction,  and  inability 
to  secure  and  retain  trained,  experienced  teachers,  have  led  to  strong 
movements  toward  replacing  the  small  schools  and  units  by  larger 
ones  wherever  practicable.  These  movements  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  general  demand  that  instruction  on  secondary 
levels  be  made  accessible  for  all  children  capable  of  receiving  it. 
Better  roads,  new  and  more  rapid  methods  of  transportation,  and 
greater  ease  of  communication  have  facilitated  the  growth  of  larger 
schools. 

Scluwl  consoUdatum. — Schools  formed  by  uniting  two  or  more 
small  schools  or  units  are  usually  named  consolidated  or  centralized 
schools.  Their  creation  is  legahzed  in  some  way  in  all  the  States, 
generally  through  permissive  rather  than  mandatory  laws.  They 
may  be  formed  in  various  ways,  such  as  by  the  voluntary  effort  of 
the  people  interested  or  by  the  action  of  boards  of  education  or 
trustees.  In  several  States  special  types  of  consolidation  are  pro- 
vided for  secondary  instruction.  They  have  such  varied  names  as 
union  high  schools,  community  high  schools,  or  county  high  schools 
However,  consolidation  as  most  commonly  practiced  includes  in- 
struction on  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels  in  the  same 
administrative  unit. 

Consolidated  and  centralized  schools  are  formed  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,000  a  year.  Approximately  15,000  such  schools  were  in 
operation  in  1924,  enrolling  some  two  and  three-fourths  millions  of 
children.  They  offer  opportunities  for  wider  social  contacts  for 
the  pupils,  better  division  into  grades,  more  hygienic  and  aesthetic 
surroundings,  more  diversified  curricula,  and  they  have  other  ad- 
vantages over  the  schools  they  have  displaced. 

One-teacher  schools  to  the  number  of  165,000  and  enrolling  ap- 
proximately four  and  three-fourths  millions  of  children  were  oper- 
ating in  1926.  They  are  decreasing  by  about  5,000  a  year.  Many 
of  ,  them  will  continue  for  years  to  come,  either  because  it  is  im- 
practicable to  unite  them  into  larger  units  or  because  the  people 
whom  they  serve  desire  to  retain  them.  Two,  three,  and  four  teacher 
nonconsolidated  schools  in  the  open  country  care  for  one  and  one-half 
millions  of  children.  The  remainder  of  the  12,000,000  rural  pupils 
are  in  villages  and  towns,  and  in  the  high  schools  of  cities  and 
districts  other  than  those  in  which  they  live. 
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scribed.  The  early  attempts  at  its  solution  were  made  throu<^h  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  thousands  of  small  administrative 
units  each  with  one  or  more  small  schools,  many  of  them  one-teacher 
schools. 

Certain  inherent  weaknesses  in  very  small  schools,  such  as  limited 
social  contacts,  isolation,  low  tax  valuation  upon  which  to  draw  for 
school  support,  difficulties  of  supervision  and  direction,  and  inability 
to  secuie  and  retain  trained,  experienced  teachers,  have  led  to  strong 
movements  toward  replacing  the  small  schools  and  units  by  larger 
ones  wherever  practicable.  These  movements  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  general  demand  that  instruction  on  secondary 
levels  be  made  accessible  for  all  children  capable  of  receiving  it. 
Better  roads,  new  and  more  rapid  methods  of  transportation,  and 
greater  ease  of  communication  have  facilitated  the  growth  of  larger 
schools. 

School  consolidation. — Schools  formed  by  unitino;  two  or  more 
small  schools  or  units  are  usually  named  consolidated  or  centralized 
schools.  Their  creation  is  legalized  in  some  way  in  all  the  States, 
generally  througli  permissive  rather  than  mandatory  laws.  They 
may  be  formed  in  various  ways,  such  as  by  the  voluntary  effort  of 
the  people  interested  or  by  the  action  of  boards  of  education  or 
trustees.  In  several  States  special  types  of  consolidation  are  pro- 
vided for  secondary  instruction.  They  have  such  varied  names  as 
union  high  schools,  community  high  schools,  or  county  high  schools 
However,  consolidation  as  most  commonly  practiced  includes  in- 
struction on  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels  in  the  same 
administrative  unit. 

Consolidated  and  centralized  schools  are  formed  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,000  a  year.  Approximately  16,000  such  schools  were  in 
operation  in  1924,  enrolling  some  two  and  three-fourths  millions  of 
chddren.  They  offer  opportunities  for  wider  social  contacts  for 
the  pupils,  better  division  into  grades,  more  hygienic  and  aesthetic 
surroundings,  more  diversified  curricula,  and  they  have  other  ad- 
vantages over  the  schools  they  have  displaced. 

One-teacher  schools  to  the  number  of  165,000  and  enrolling  ap- 
proximately four  and  three-fourths  millions  of  children  were  oper- 
ating in  1925.  They  are  decreasing  by  about  5,000  a  year.  Many 
of  them  will  continue  for  years  to  come,  either  because  it  is  im- 
practicable to  unite  them  into  larger  units  or  because  the  people 
whom  they  serve  desire  to  retain  them.  Two,  three,  and  four  teacher 
nonconsolidated  schools  in  the  open  country  care  for  one  and  one-half 
millions  of  children.  The  remainder  of  the  12,000,000  rural  pupils 
are  in  villages  and  towns,  and  in  the  high  schools  of  cities  and 
districts  other  than  those  in  which  they  live. 
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PupU  transportation  at  public  expense. — Establishing  fewer  and 
larger  schools  necessarily  means  that  many  children  live  too  far 
from  the  school  building  to  walk  the  daily  round,  and  parents  mind- 
ful of  the  right  of  their  children  to  an  education  have  not  been  slow 
to  insist  that  if  the  sdiool  is  not  placed  near  the  child,  then  tihe  child 
must  be  taken  to  the  school,  and  at  public  expense.  The  use  of  public 
funds  for  pupil  transportation  began  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  1869, 
and  the  principle  has  so  far  sfpread  that  all  the  States  now  practice 
it.  Some  of  them  provide  that  compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
shall  not  apply  to  children  who  live  at  specified  distance  from  a 
schoolhouse,  unless  transportaticm  is  furnished.  The  cities  attempt 
so  to  place  the  school  buildings  that  each  section  will  be  served 
without  taking  too  much  of  the  pupils'  time  in  transit,  and  some  of 
th^  supply  £qpecial  transportation  for  crippled  childr^ 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  for  transporting  children  to  school, 
there  are  advantages  which  make  a  well-managed  pupil-transporta- 
tion system  very  valuable  to  the  school  which  serves  a  wide  territory. 
Attendance  is  more  regular;  tardiness  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  the 
children  are  protected  from  wet  and  cold  weather;  and  they  have 
the  advuitage  of  a  wholesome  moral  atmosphere  in  a  well*supervised 
school  bus. 

The  transportation  item  in  the  school  budget  now  amounts  to  more 
than  $30,000,000  annually  in  the  48  States.  In  1924  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  States  spent  approximately  $1,000,000  each*  in  trans- 
porting children  to  and  from  school,  and  in  one  State  the  amount 
spent  that  year  exceeded  $3,000,000.  More  than  a  million  public- 
school  pupils  are  regularly  transported  to  school.  For  this  work 
approximately  20,000  motor  busses,  probably  half  as  many  horse- 
drawn  busses,  and  many  private  conveyances  are  used. 

^Riml  Seh.  Circ.  No.  16,  Bureaa  of  Education. 
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More  than  900,000  teachers  and  some  50,000  administrative  officers, 
supervisors,  and  principals  are  at  work  in  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States.  They  are  distributed  among  the  different 
types  of  schools  as  follows: 


Tabu  2.—BUM:bvtkm  of  teodber^  oatf  studewt  em^Mmeni 


Teachers » 

Ratio  Of 

numbw 

of  pupils 

Classij3icatio& 

Per  cent 
of 

and  stud- 
ents to 

Men 

Women 

Total 

teachers 

numher 

who  are 

of  teach- 

xnen 

es 

• 

Elementary  schools,  indading kindergartens^  pablic- 

76, 816 

540,  262 

617, 078 

12 

34:1 

High  schools,  public-                                  ...  , 

51,915 

92^015 

144,230 

ao 

24:1 

Elementary  schools,  including  kindergartens,  pri- 

vate (estimated)   _  

7,122 

44,414 

51, 536 

14 

28:1 

High  schools,  private   

6,192 

9,  511 

15, 703 

39 

16:1 

Universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  

44, 345 

11,934 

56,  279 

79 

13:1 

Teachers'  colleges  and  normal  sebools,  poMic  and 

private    

4.  949 

7,  568 

12,517 

39 

22:1 

All  other  schools.-.    

3, 303 

5,  996 

9,  299 

35 

17:1 

Total  (excluding  duplicates)  

184^642 

71%  000 

900,042 

21 

31:1 

1  Does  not  include  approximattiy  50^000  administrative  ofliom,  supervisctts,  and  principals. 


Approximately  325,000  of  the  617,078  elementary  public-school 
teachers  are  employed  in  rural  schools;  about  half  of  them  are  in 
schools  of  the  one-teacher  type.  Data  show  a  decided  decrease  dur- 
ing the  past  five  decades  in  the  percentage  of  men  serving  as  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  teachers.  Since  1920,  however,  the  percentage 
has  increased  from  14.1  to  16.9. 

The  legislation  concerning  teachers  formulated  and  passed  by  the 
individual  States  has  little  regard  for  reciprocity  or  cooperation  with 
other  States.  Policies  are  established  and  standards  set  with  an 
independence  equalled  only  by  separate  nations.  Few  statements 
can  be  made  concerning  the  status  of  teachers  that  apply  equally  well 
to  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Salmies  pf  Teaehm  md  AAninialrabn 

Expenditure  for  salaries  of  teachers  amounts  to  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  current  expenditure  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary sdiools.   In  colleges  and  univ^rdties  it  coi^tutes  a  somewhat 
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smaller  part,  or  approximately  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  spent  for 
operation  and  maintenance. 
Some  idea  of  salaries  paid,  as  well  as  comparative  salaries  among 

different  kinds  of  schools,  may  be  had  from  Table  3,  showing  the 
medians  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  1925. 


Tabub  a— JfeiKofi  saiarie9  of  teaoher»f  19$S 


Olaasificatiou  of  teachers 


Rural  sdiools: 

One-teacher  . 

Two-teacher  .  

Three-teacher   _ 

Coosohdated   

Country  village   -  

City  schools: 

2,500  to  5,000  inhabitants...  

5,C00  to  10,000  inhabitants  

10,000  to  30,000  inhabitants  

30,000  to  100,000  inhabitants   

More  than  100,000  inhabitants  

Land-grant  colleges: 

Assistant  professm   

Agaodale  itti^BsacBrs  

PfOtoBPOfg^  .  .  


Median  salaries 


Elemen- 
tary 
9mm 


$748 
759 
865 
1,055 
1, 186 

1, 129 
1,231 
1,354 
1.528 
1,943 


High 
schools 


$1, 491 
1,617 
1,738 
2,000 
2, 531 


$2,600 
3,150 


Administrative  positions  pay  higher  salaries*  City  superintend- 
ents and  presidents  of  universities  and  colleges  are  among  those 
receiving  the  highest  salaries.  Medians  for  these  positions  are  not 
available  for  all  administrative  positions  arranged  by  groui^.  The 
medians  range  from  $1,965  for  principals  of  rural  elementary  schools 
to  $9,000  for  presidents  of  land-grant  colleges.  In  general,  the  sal- 
aries paid  in  the  land-grant  colleges  are  slighUy  higher  than  the 
average  paid  in  all  the  colleges  and  universities. 

In  order  to  obtain  advances,  teachers  with  exceptional  ability  and 
liking  for  the  elementary  grades  have  often  accepted  other  service, 
snZas  high-school  posiiio^,  for  which  they  .re  not  so  weU  fitted! 
This  practice  is  overcome  in  a  number  of  school  systems  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ^'fidngle  salary  schedule''  which  attempts  to  base  sttlari^ 
on  such  factors  as  professional  improvement,  experience  and  teach- 
ing efficiency.  Teachers  with  approximately  the  same  qualifica- 
tions receive  identical  salaries  whether  they  are  employed  in  tiie 
elementary  or  high-school  grades. 

Teacher  Certification 

Teachers  employed  in  public  elementary  and  high  schools  are 
required  to  hold  appropriate  certificates,  or  licenses,  issued  either 

upon  examination,  or  accepted  credentials  from  recognized  institu- 
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tions,  or  diplomas  of  graduati<m  from  some  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Ordinarily  salaries  from  public  funds  can  not  be  paid  to 
persons  who  do  not  hold  such  1^1  certificates.  The  kinds  and 
grades  of  certificates  issued  are  fixed  by  State  law,  and  the  power 
to  grant  them  is  vested  in  the  State  department  of  education,  though 
in  some  States,  counties  and  cities  are  still  permitted  to  issue  cer- 
tificates. Twenty*nine  States  require  high-school  graduation  as  a 
prerequisite  for  certification;  and  a  number  of  States  specify  the 
minimum  age — ^usually  18  yeu^s — ^for  applicants. 

In  a  few  States  specialized  courses  in  professional  education  in 
teacher-preparing  institutions  must  be  completed  for  licenses  to 
teach  in  certain  grades,  such  as  the  primary,  the  intermediate,  the 
junior  high  school,  etc.,  or  in  certain  special  subjects  such  as  music, 
industrial  arts,  physical  education,  etc.  Present  tendencies  are  to 
grant  certificate  on  profesdonal  training  rather  than  on  esuunina- 
tion,  to  advance  the  professional  requirements,  and  to  issue  special 
rather  than  general  certificates.  Eighteen  States  have  eliminated 
examinations  as  a  method  for  certificating  teachers,  or  have  perfected 
plans  to  do  so  at  an  early  date. 

Most  States  specify  a  minimum  number  of  semester  hours  in  pro- 
:fessional  education  courses  required  for  certificating  high-school 
teachers.  Only  a  beghming  has  been  made  in  issuing  certificates 
which  limit  high-school  teachers  to  those  subjects  in  which  they 
have  specialized  in  college. 

Teachers  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  not 
usually  required  to  hold  State  certificates.  Boards  of  trustees  stim- 
ulated  by  standards  set  by  voluntary  accrediting  agencies,  such  as 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  and  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  usually  require 
teachers  in  their  institutions  to  meet  tbB  commonly  recogniised 
standards  for  tiieir  type  of  instituticm* 

Tenure  qf  Position 

r 

* 

Annual  change  in  the  Nation's  teaching  personnel  is  very  large. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  16  per  cent  of  the  elementary  and  high- 
school  teachers  leave  the  profession  each  year.  Change  from  one 
school  to  another  is  stUl  larger.  Many  young  graduates  who  int^od 
ultimately  to  enter  other  vocations  seek  teaching  positions  as  tem- 
porary opportunities  for  employment.  Low  certification  require- 
ments imd  the  ^ct  that  few  positions  in  buaness  or  the  profe^ons 
offer  superior  wages  for  beginners  contribute  to  this  condition.  Laws 
regulating  the  employment  of  teachers  in  some  States  render  possible 
the  adoption  of  teaching  as  a  tfflnporary  service.  In  a  few  States 
school  authorities  are  forbidden  to  contract  with  teachers  for  more 
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than  one  year.  Eleven  States,  however,  have  enacted  teacher  tenure 
laws  which  generally  prescribe  a  period  of  probation  before  perma- 
nent appointment,  and  guarantee  security  during  good  behavior  and 

efficiency.  For  the  most  part,  tenure  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  is  secure  during  satisfactory  service. 

TeocAer  Training 

The  comparatively  advanced  age  at  which  childnin  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States  are  expected  to  select  a  vocation  and  begin  special 
study  for  it  is  well  illustrated  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Professional 
preparation  for  teaching  does  not  usually  begin  until  the  12  years  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  ^hools  have  been  completed. 

Standards  for  teoGhers. — ^The  commonly  accepted  standard  of  pro- 
fessional training  necessary  for  elementary-school  teachers  is  two 
years  above  high-school  graduation.  This  meets  the  requirements 
for  a  diploma  in  most  normal  schools.  During  these  two  years  most 
of  the  courses  pursued  are  designed  definitely  to  give  prospective 
teachers  a  subject  matter  nskd  technique  basis  for  their  future  work. 

The  minimum  of  academic  preparation  considered  necessary  for 
high-school  teachers  is  graduation,  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  from  a 
four-y^r  college  based  on  high-school  graduation.  Within  recent 
years  a  number  of  colleges  have  introduced  professional  courses  in 
education  in  addition  to  subject-matter  courses  for  prospective  teachers. 
A  study  ^  of  the  high  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  in  the  18  States  comprising  the  organization  shows  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  received  their  education  in  colleges 
and  universiti^  attended  such  institutions  for  four  years  or  more. 

The  minimum  preparation  recognized  as  desirable  for  faculty 
members  of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  is  graduation  from 
a  four-year  college  course  plus  an  additional  year  of  study  in  a 
special  field  in  a  graduate  school  or  equivalent,  and  presumably  pos- 
session of  the  master's  degree.  Colleges  and  universities  are  gradu- 
ally filling  vacancies  and  new  positions  with  teachers  who  hold 
doctor's  degrees. 

iTistUutionsfortraifdng  teachers. — The  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
colleges,  382  of  which  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
1923-24,  are  the  chief  agencies  for  preparing  teachers.  The  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  these  institutions  has  increased  in  20  years 
from  65,300  to  245,649.  Universities,  colleges,  city  normal  schools, 
and  high  schools  have  an  additional  172,884  students  preparing  to 
teach.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  all  students  preparing  to  become 
teachers  are  enrolled  in  institutions  under  public  controL 

*Proc.  No.  Cen.  Assoc.  Col.  and  See.  Schools,  Fart  I,  1922. 
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Colleges  and  universities  usually  confine  tiieir  efforts  in  teacher 
training  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  high  schools;  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  colleges  prepare  elementary  teachers  principally, 
and  most  of  them  enter  village  and  city  schools;  and  high-school 
teacher  training  classes  and  county  normal  schools  are  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  rural-school  teachers.  The  schools  of  the  class  last  named 
are  considered  temporary  expedients  by  practically  all  of  the  21 
States  now  maintaining  them,  to  be  continued  only  until  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  colleges  can  supply  the  needs  of  the  rural 
communities. 

Extension  courses  and  summer  schools. — A  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Education  shows  that  almost  50,000  teachers  took  advantage  of 
the  extension  courses  offered  by  normal  schools  and  teachers'  collets 
in  the  school  year  1923-24.  Many  other  teachers  were  enrolled  in  the 
extension  and  correspondence  courses  offered  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. A  larger  number  continue  their  professional  education 
by  attending  the  summer  sessions  of  the  normal  schools,  teachers' 
colleges,  and  universities.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  teachers  were  in  summer  school  in  1926;  and  in  a  few 
States  more  than  half  the  teachers  were  enrolled  in  such  schools 
during  the  vacation  period. 


City  School  Administration 


The  people  of  the  United  States  are  most  unevenly  distributed. 
In  large  areas  there  are  bxl  average  of  fewer  than  om  person  to  the 
square  mile^  and  one-tenth  of  the  country's  entire  population  live 
in  three  great  cities.  A  little  more  than  half  the  people  live  in  places 
of  2,500  or  more;  more  thui  one-fourth  of  them  m»  in  68  cities  each 
with  more  than  100,000  people. 

The  city  departTnent  of  education. — The  control  of  the  city  schools 
is  usually  vested  in  a  board  of  education  of  5,  7,  or  9  unpaid 
lay  members  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  the  mayor,  the 
city  council,  or  the  courts.  Election  at  large — that  is,  each  member 
is  voted  for  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  city  rather  thui  any  ward  or 
division  of  it— is  the  common  practice  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
best.  The  term  of  office  may  be  from  three  to  seven  years,  and  the 
plan  is  favored  of  having  the  term  of  only  one  member,  or  at  most  a 
minority  of  the  members,  expire  at  any  one  time.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  city  school  board  are  wide.  They  correspond  in  many 
wajns  to  those  giv^  tiie  State  board  of  education;  but,  like  the  State 
board,  its  functions  as  now  generally  understood  are  l^slative,  not 
executive. 

For  the  actual  administration  of  the  schools  the  city  board  selects 
a  city  school  superintendent,  presumably  a  person  of  fine  profes- 
sional training,  executive  ability,  and  considerable  successful  expe- 
rience in  school  matters.  His  powers  and  duties  may  be  prescribed 
by  law  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  fixed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. They  vary,  of  course,  with  the  size  of  the  school  system  which 
he  adminii^ers.  In  uiy  ev^t  his  responsibility  is  heavy,  and  in  a 
large  city  he  can  meet  it  only  by  having  a  considerable  staff  of 
trained,  expert  workers  in  addition  to  the  regular  force  of  teachers. 

Schemes,  actually  in  operation,  for  organizing  the  administrative, 
supervisory,  and  teaching  staff  of  a  city  system  are  many  and  diverse. 
Broadly  speaking,  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  the  administration  is  organized  into  departments  each  in 
charge  of  an  associate  or  assistant  superintendent,  a  director,  or  a 
supervisor.  The  departments  are  commonly:  Instruction,  business, 
health,  compulsory  school  attendance,  and  educational  research.  If 
the  system  is  large  each  of  the  departmental  directors  or  supervisors 
probably  has  one  or  more  professional  assistants  and  a  staff  of 
clerical  workers.   The  teaching  staff  in  each  school  building  is  usu- 
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ally  directly  responsible  to  a  principal.   The  business  office  of  tilie 

system  may  or  may  not  be  independent  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  graph  on  page  23  shows  a  comparatively  simple  plan  of 
organization  now  used  in  a  city  of  180,000  inhabitants. 

City  school  funds. — The  school  funds  which  come  to  the  large  city 
from  the  State  play  a  comparatively  small  part  in  meeting  its  educa- 
tional expenses.  The  city  taxes  its  own  assessed  wealth  to  maintain 
its  schools.  The  board  of  education  may  have  full  power  to  fix  the 
annual  school  tax  rate,  or  it  may  have  the  authority  to  decide  upon 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  schools  and  require  other  city 
officials  to  levy  the  taxes  necessary  to  produce  that  amount.  In 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  large  cities,  the  board  of  education  sfubmits 
an  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  to  some  other  body,  such  as  the  city 
council,  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

The  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings 
call  for  comparatively  large  sums  of  money  at  one  time  and  they 
can  not  as  a  rule  be  included  in  the  regular  levy  for  current  expenses, 
so  bonds  are  issued  to  supply  the  funds.  Fastening  a  long  term  in> 
debtedness  on  the  city  through  a  bond  issue  must  usually  be  author- 
ized by  the  qualified  voters  at  a  regular  or  special  election.  The 
practice  is  common.  Many  cities  with  10,000  to  30,000  population 
have  bond  issues  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 ;  in  the  larger  cities  they 
amount  to  many  millions. 


Elementary  Education,  Including  Kinder gartem 

The  elementary  school  enrolls  more  pupils,  employs  more  teachers, 
and  spends  annually  more  money  than  all  the  other  types  of  educa- 
tional institutions  combined.  In  many  States  attendance  at  this 
unit  of  school  until  its  completion  is  compulsory.  In  all  States  a 
full  elementary  education  is  looked  upon  as  the  minimum  essential 
for  every  citizen.  The  elementary  school  is  widest  in  territorial 
distribution  and  reaches  into  every  corner  of  the  Continental  United 
States  and  its  outlying  parts.  In  sparsely  settled  areas  elementary 
schools  are  often  maintained  at  public  expense  for  a  group  of  as  few 
as  three  or  five  children. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  is  sufficient,  the  common  practice  is  to 
have  one  regular  teacher  for  each  grade  and  a  special  teacher  for  all 
of  the  grades  in  a  school  system  in  each  of  such  subjects  as  music, 
art,  home  economics,  manual  training,  athletics,  etc.  In  the  large 
cities  each  grade  may  be  divided  into  two  half-year  sections,  higher 
and  lower  division,  "A"  and  "  B, "  taught  either  by  one  teacher  in 
the  same  room  or  by  two  teachers  and  in  different  rooms.  This  plan 
helps  to  keep  children  of  similar  ages  and  abilities  together,  makes 
promotion  a  semiannual  rather  than  annual  affair,  and  in  case  the 
pupil  fails  of  promotion  he  is  required  to  repeat  only  half  a  year 
instead  of  a  year.  In  the  small  rural  schools  one  teacher  may  be 
expected  to  teach  pupils  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  even  all  of  the  8  gi-ades.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  a  grade  or  class  averages  between  30  and  40. 

Kindergartens  began  in  the  United  States  under  the  patronage  of 
philanthropic  organizations,  but  in  1873  public  school  systems  began 
to  make  them  a  part  of  their  organizations.  The  annual  increase  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  in  the  number  of  4  and  5  year  old  children 
enrolled  in  kindergarten  is  greater  than  the  annual  increase  for  any 
of  the  grades  from  1  to  8.  This  increase  has  been  larger  in  the  past 
few  years  and  indicates  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
kindergarten  education  for  young  children.  The  percentage  of  4 
and  6  year  old  children  enrolled  in  kindergartens  varies  among  the 
several  States  from  42.9  per  cent  in  California  to  0.3  per  cent  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  generally  accepted  by  educators  in  the  United 
States  that  the  foundation  of  desirable  social  and  physical  habits,  of 
general  information  and  of  skills  in  handling  materials,  established 
cooperatively  by  kindergartens  and  first  grades,  is  essential  to  the 
best  education  of  young  childr^ 
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Since  all  children  attend  the  elementary  schools  and  many  of  them 
are  unable  to  continue  their  education  beyond  it,  the  objectives  for 
the  work  of  these  grades  cover  the  skill  and  the  knowledge  essential 
in  preparation  for  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  good  health,  and  wise 
living.  The  general  objectives  for  education  are  identical  for  all 
the  school  units.  These  objectives  include  the  attainment  of  skill 
in  using  the  fundamental  processes  of  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
graphic  arts,  and  handwriting;  the  development  of  a  healthy  body 
and  coordinated  muscular  control.  Complete  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship requires  more  than  the  attainment  of  skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 
As  a  result,  the  objectives  of  the  elementary  school  include  ihe  de- 
velopment of  appreciaticm  for  the  fine  arts  and  for  interdependence 
and  responsibilities  of  members  of  a  family  and  of  social  institutions. 
They  also  include  some  understanding  of  industrial  processes  and  of 
civic  organizations  leading  to  participation  in  an  industrial,  pro- 
fessional, and  civic  life.  In  carrying  out  these  objectives  it  is  ex- 
pected that  certain  desirable  social  and  study  habits  will  be  developed 
which  will  provide  for  a  high  type  of  ethical  character  and  wise  use 
of  leisure  time. 

Courses  of  study  are  prepared  for  the  elemental^  grades  by  most 
State  departments  of  education  and  by  many  city  school  systems. 
Each  school  system  has  a  Avide  measure  of  freedom  in  the  selection 
of  subjects  for  study  and  the  time  which  it  requires  pupils  to  devote 
to  each  subject  in  order  to  obtain  the  objectives  of  education  just 
stated. 

Courses  of  study  state  what  subjects  shall  be  taught,  determine  the 
topics  within  each  subject  which  shall  receive  emphasis,  define  the 

objective  goals  for  each,  and  describe  how  to  teach  and  how  to  check 
results  of  teaching.  These  courses  also  plan  the  work  of  teaching 
the  school  subjects  so  that  each  grade  relates  its  work  to  what  has 
gone  before  and  to  what  follows  and  makes  its  own  conti'ibution  as 
well.  The  courses  of  study  are  not  considered  as  final  completed 
products  to  be  used  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  but  in  most 
progressive  school  systems  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  reorganization. 
This  reorganization  is  based  upon  the  best  current  practice  and  upon 
scientific  investigations  which  help  to  determine  the  worth  of  present 
or  proposed  plans. 

In  the  elementary  school  provision  is  made  for  the  attainment  of 
skill  in  such  subjects  as  reading,  spelling,  handwriting,  arithmetic, 
and  language,  and  for  tlie  attainment  of  valuable  information 
through  such  content  subjects  as  reading,  arithmetic,  English,  civics, 
geography,  history,  nature  study,  drawing,  industrial  arts,  music, 
physical  activities,  home  making,  and  shop  work  of  several  kinds. 

Tests  of  achievement  have  been  devised  for  the  "  skill "  phases  of 
several  subjects  and  for  the  content  of  other  subjects  to  a  more  lim- 
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Since  all  children  attend  the  elementary  schools  and  many  of  them 
are  unable  to  continue  their  education  beyond  it,  the  objectives  for 
the  work  of  these  <rrades  cover  the  skill  and  tlie  kno\vled<>e  essential 
in  preparation  for  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  good  health,  and  wise 
living.  The  general  objectives  for  education  are  identical  for  all 
the  school  units.  Tliese  objectives  iiK^hide  the  attaiiiiiient  of  skill 
in  using  the  fundamental  processes  of  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
graphic  arts,  and  handwriting;  the  development  of  a  healthy  body 
and  coordinated  nnisculai'  control.  Complete  preparation  foi*  citizen- 
ship requires  more  than  the  attainment  of  skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 
As  a  result,  the  objectives  of  the  elementary  school  include  the  de- 
\t'lo[)nient  of  appreciatic^n  for  the  line  arts  and  for  interdependence 
and  responsibilities  of  members  of  a  family  and  of  social  institutions. 
They  also  include  some  understanding  of  industrial  processes  and  of 
civic  or<>ani/ations  leadin<r  to  participation  in  an  indnstriaL  j)ro- 
fessional,  and  civic  life.  In  carryinii*  out  tliese  objectives  it  is  ex- 
pected that  certain  desirable  social  and  study  habits  will  be  developed 
whicli  will  provide  for  a  high  type  of  ethical  character  and  wise  use 
of  leisure  time. 

Courses  of  study  are  prepared  for  the  elementary  grades  by  most 

State  d(M)arlnicnis  of  education  and  hv  nianv  citv  s<'hool  svstenis. 
Each  school  system  has  a  wiile  measure  of  freedom  in  the  selection 
of  subjects  for  study  and  the  time  which  it  rcfpiires  i)upils  to  devote 
to  each  subject  in  order  to  obtain  the  objectives  of  education  just 
stated. 

Courses  of  study  state  what  subjects  shall  be  taught,  determine  the 

to])ics  within  each  snl»j<H*t  which  shall  receive  eni})hasis.  dehne  the 
objective  goals  for  each,  and  describe  how  to  teach  and  how  to  check 
results  of  teaching.  These  courses  also  plan  the  work  of  teaching 
the  S(*hool  subjects  so  that  each  irrade  relates  its  work  to  what  has 
gone  before  and  to  what  follows  and  makes  its  own  contribution  a^ 
well.  The  courses  of  study  are  not  considered  as  final  completed 
products  to  be  used  for  an  indefinite  ])eriod  of  time,  but  iii  most 
])rogressive  school  systems  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  reorganization. 
This  reorganization  is  based  upon  the  best  current  jiractice  and  upon 
scientific  invest  illations  which  help  to  deleruiine  the  worth  of  present 
or  pr()})osed  plans. 

In  the  elementary  scliool  provision  is  made  for  the  attainment  of 
skill  in  such  subjects  as  i'(»adin<^\  spc^llinn.  Iiandwrit  in^'.  arithmetic, 
and  language,  and  for  the  attaimnent  of  valuable  information 
through  such  content  subjects  as  reading,  arithmetic,  English,  civics, 
geograi)hy,  history,  nature  study,  drawing,  industrial  aits,  music, 
physical  activities,  home  making,  and  slioj)  work  of  sevcial  kinds. 

Tests  of  achievement  have  been  devised  for  the  "  skill  phases  of 
several  subjects  and  for  the  content  of  other  subjects  to  a  more  liui- 
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ited  extent.  These  tests  have  been  given  to  thousands  of  children,  and 

a  standard  of  achievement  has  been  derived  which  children  of  certain 
ages  may  be  expected  to  attain.  Mental  and  achievement  tests  as 
well  as  records  of  classroom  work  are  frequently  used  to  help  teachers 
place  their  pupils  in  homogeneous  groups  for  class  teaching.  A  com- 
bination of  mental  and  achievement  tests  is  often  used  to  determine 
whether  pupils  are  doing  as  well  in  their  school  work  as  they  are 
capable  of  doing,  and  help  to  determine  a  pupil's  eligibility  for 
promotion. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  average  number  of  minutes  per 
week  allotted  to  each  in  49  large  cities  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  ^ 


Table  4. — Average  number  of  minutes  per  week  allotted  to  elementary  subjects 

in  49  large  cities 


Subjects 

Grades 

I 

U 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

VUI 

Total 

T/ansii;i^p  

130 

141 

167 

176 

187 

194 

207 

215 

1,417 

Heading   

421 

404 

332 

245 

182 

141 

142 

136 

2,003 

Spelling    

39 

82 

87 

85 

82 

78 

72 

73 

598 

Penmanship   

67 

72 

77 

78 

7* 

i  '•\ 

63 

58 

567 

Arithmetic  

64 

143 

193 

206 

211 

211 

212 

211 

1,451 

Histwy.  _   

17 

19 

30 

64 

84 

97 

148 

167 

616 

Civics.  _-  _ 

9 

12 

11 

12 

14 

15 

23 

27 

123 

Geography  

11 

14 

59 

137 

156 

162 

137 

84 

760 

SdeBce  

22 

23 

23 

23 

21 

21 

22 

26 

181 

Hygiene   _ 

16 

16 

18 

22 

27 

27 

25 

22 

173 

Physical  training  

90 

87 

89 

90 

90 

89 

98 

104 

737 

SapwTised  play  

22 

19 

18 

14 

16 

16 

16 

15 

136 

Recess   ___ 

105 

106 

106 

96 

91 

90 

84 

74 

752 

Industrial  arts  

22 

22 

25 

30 

50 

65 

90 

106 

410 

Drawing   _ 

87 

88 

87 

86 

82 

75 

77 

79 

661 

Music,    

71 

74 

74 

77 

76 

74 

70 

75 

591 

Miscellaneous  

97 

93 

99 

97 

99 

98 

88 

87 

758 

For  coinpaiative  purposes  Table  4  presents  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  existing  situation  to-day  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
actual  time  given  in  any  one  city  in  a  particular  grade  is  quite  likely 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  the  average  exhibited  in  Table  4.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  cities  condense  their  work  in  a  given 
subject  to  fewer  than  eight  grades.  The  average  weekly  time  given 
by  the  49  cities  to  spelling,  for  example,  in  the  first  grade  appears  as 
39  minutes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  25  of  the  49  cities  do  not  offer  spell- 
ing at  all  in  the  first  grade,  a  fact  which  makes  the  average  allotment 
of  the  entire  49  cities  about  one-half  of  the  time  usually  allotted  when 
spelling  is  taught  in  the  first  grade. 

The  school  day  is  divided  into  two  sessions,  morning  and  after- 
noon, usually  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  at  noon.  The  actual 

•  iMta  taken  from  Bnrean  of  Educatiou,  aty  Sebool  Leaflet  No.  19,  by  Fred  C,  Ayw. 
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ited  extent.  These  tests  have  been  ^iven  to  thousands  of  children,  and 
a  standard  of  achiev(»nu»iit  has  been  ilerived  which  children  of  certain 
ages  may  be  expected  to  attain.  Mental  and  achievement  tests  as 
well  as  records  of  classroom  work  are  frequently  used  to  help  teachers 
place  their  pupils  in  hoinoireneous  groups  for  class  teachin*;.  A  com- 
bination of  mental  and  achievement  tests  is  often  used  to  determine 
whether  pupils  are  doina'  as  well  in  their  school  work  as  they  are 
capable  of  doing,  and  help  to  determine  a  pupils  eligibility  for 
promotion* 

T\\Q  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  avcrajiv  number  of  minutes  per 
Aveek  allotted  to  each  in  49  large  cities  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  ® 


Table  4. — Average  number  of  Htiuutcs  per  week  allotted  to  eleiuentary  snbjeets 

in  49  large  cities 


Subjects 


I>:injru!ige  

Keadinjr   . 

Si>^ninn  _   

Penniansliii*  

Arithmetic 

Ilisiory  

Civics  

( Jeo^raphy   

Science    ..  . 

Uyjriene   

Physical  iraiiiiri^^ 
Siif)er vised  pla>  . 

Recess  

Industrial  arts___ 

l>ra\\ing.  .  

Music   

Miscellaneous  _ . . 


Urades 


I 

II 

HI 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total 

r.io 

141 

167 

176 

187 

I'M 

207 

215 

1,417 

421 

404 

332 

245 

182 

141 

142 

136 

2,  003 

3!) 

82 

87 

85 

82 

78 

72 

73 

598 

67 

72 

77 

78 

77 

75 

()3 

58 

567 

VA 

I4:i 

193 

206 

2U 

21 1 

212 

211 

1.  151 

17 

\\i 

30 

54 

84 

97 

14S 

1()7 

616 

9 

12 

11 

12 

U 

15 

23 

27 

123 

11 

14 

59 

137 

156 

162 

137 

84 

760 

22 

23 

23 

23 

21 

21 

22 

26 

181 

16 

16 

18 

22 

27 

27 

25 

22 

173 

90 

87 

89 

90 

90 

89 

98 

104 

737 

22 

19 

18 

14 

16 

16 

16 

15 

136 

105 

106 

106 

96 

91 

90 

84 

74 

752 

22 

22 

25 

30 

50 

65 

90 

106 

410 

87 

88 

87 

86 

82 

75 

77 

79 

661 

71 

74 

74 

77 

76 

74 

70 

75 

591 

97 

93 

99 

97 

99 

98 

88 

87 

758 

For  compaiative  purposes  Table  4  piH^scnts  an  exact  rei)ivsentii- 
tion  of  the  existing  situation  to-day  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States.  For  practical  ])nrposes,  however,  it  must  be  noted  tluit  the 
actual  time  <:iven  in  any  one  eity  in  a  particular  jrrade  is  (jiiite  likely 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  the  average  exhibited  in  Table  4.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  nianv  cities  condense  their  work  in  a  aiven 
snhjtM  t  to  fewer  than  (Mj^ht  <iTades.  The  avera<re  weekly  time  given 
by  the  49  cities  to  spelling,  for  example,  in  the  first  grade  appears  as 
39  nnniit(\^.  As  a  inattei-  of  fact  2^  of  the  4!>  cities  do  not  olfer  spell- 
ing at  all  in  the  hrst  grade,  a  fact  which  makes  the  average  allotment 
of  the  entire  49  cities  about  one-half  of  the  time  usually  allotted  when 
spellin<i-  i.s  tau<»ht  in  \hv  Hi'st  gra<le. 

The  school  day  is  divided  into  two  sessions,  morning  and  after- 
noon, usually  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  at  noon.   The  actual 


•Data  taken  from  Bureau  of  Education,  City  School  Leaflet  No.  19,  by  Fred  C,  Ayer. 
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working  time  of  the  children  is  from  414  to  5i/^  hours  daily.  The 
younger  children  of  the  first  few  grades  attend  a  half  hour  less  time 
at  each  session,  and  the  kindergarten  children  usually  attend  only 
half  a  day,  either  morning  or  afternoon.  A  diploma  of  graduation 
issued  sometimes  by  the  State  but  more  often  by  the  local  school 
system  ordinarily  marks  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  behavior  of  children  is  considered  of  as  great  educational 
importance  as  the  assimilation  of  subject  matter.  From  a  formal 
method  of  presenting  subject  matter  in  a  logical  manner,  the  pres- 
ent tendency  in  the  United  States  is  generally  moving  toward  a 
psychological  method  of  appealing  to  the  pupil's  interests  and 
relating  all  the  knowledge  taught  to  the  pupil's  experiences.  Th^ 
experiences  may  be  vicarious  or  actual.  The  major  issue  in  the  mat- 
ter of  method  is  the  recognition  th^it  the  nature  of  each  individual, 
adult  or  child,  is  preeminently  active  and  ready  to  respond  to  the 
many  challenges  of  life.  Lesson  plans  and  daily  teaching  programs 
are  made  to  focus  about  some  vital  interest  such  as  home  life,  trans- 
portation of  lumber,  production  of  sugar,  etc.  These  plans  not  only 
care  for  developing  the  subject  itself,  but  they  make  it  necessary 
for  the  pupil  to  read,  to  figure,  to  spell,  to  draw,  and  to  do  other 
things  which  help  him  to  understand  the  major  topic.  This  method 
helps  pupils  to  see  the  uses  of  school  subjects  in  daily  life.  The 
plans  provide  for  a  check  on  the  pupil's  increased  skill  in  handling 
school  subjects,  as  well  as  for  his  new  knowledge  of  an  industry  or 
of  social  life. 

Much  demand  is  made  upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  work  inde- 
pendently. Several  progressive  movements  are  in  operation  to  stimu- 
late independence  and  creative  work  among  pupils.  Among  these 
are  the  Dalton  plan  and  the  Winnetka  system.  Progressive  schools 
are  working  to  promote  inters  in  newer  ideas  of  education. 

Supervision  of  instruction  is  a  part  of  the  program  in  practically 
all  elementary  schools.  Supervisors  work  with  the  teachers  and 
help  them  improve  their  teaching  technique,  and  bring  to  them  new 
ideas  of  educational  method  and  materials,  and  of  classroom  organ- 
ization. The  supervisor  also  works  with  the  building  principals 
who  spend  part  of  their  time  in  supervising  classroom  work. 
Through  visiting  all  the  classrooms  in  a  district  the  supervisor  can 
assure  certain  desirable  uniformity  in  the  schools.  This  gives  the 
children  and  teachers  equal  opportunities  to  have  the  best  possible 
type  of  education,  and  facilitates  the  transfer  of  a  pupil  from  one 
school  to  another  within  the  same  district.  Supervisors  visit  teachers 
at  work  in  classrooms,  discuss  with  the  individual  teachers  the  work 
observed,  and  hold  group  meetings  of  teachers  where  topics  of 
interest  to  all  may  be  discussed,  or  demonstrations  of  teaching  given. 
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Supervision  of  rural  schools  is  usually  provided  by  county  superin- 
tendents, who,  in  some  States,  have  assistants  either  to  relieve  the 
superintendent  of  all  responsibility  for  instructional  supervision 
in  sections  of  the  district  or  to  give  their  full  attention  to  special 
subjects  such  as  music,  art,  health,  and  physical  education. 

In  large  city  school  systems  where  there  are  too  many  teachers  in 
all  the  elementary  grades  for  one  supervisor  to  visit,  the  kindergarten 
and  first  three  or  four  grades  are  usually  placed  under  one  super- 
visor, and  the  upper  grades  under  another  supervisor.  Assistants 
are  sometimes  provided  for  these  supervisors.  Special  supervisors 
are  assigned  for  the  special  subjects  of  drawing,  music,  physical 
education,  and  handwriting  in  most  lai^  school  sysbemB. 

The  schools  of  the  United  States  are  receiving  strong  cooperation 
from  the  pupils'  parents.  Meetings  are  held  at  which  the  problems 
of  home  and  school  are  presented.  Teachers  explain  the  work  of 
the  classrooms  and  familiarize  the  parents  with  the  activities  the 
children  tell  about  when  they  go  home.  Parents,  by  the  weight  of 
their  interest,  often  assist  in  promoting  movements  to  benefit  the 
schools.  Fully  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  mothers  of  school  children 
are  enrolled  in  classes  organized  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
interests  and  abilities  of  children.  It  is  believed  that  when  the 
teachers  and  parents  work  together  in  this  way,  the  education  of 
children  moves  forward  more  economically  and  effectively. 
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Secondary  Education 


The  growth  of  public  secondary  schools  in  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, amounts  of  money  invested  and  amounts  expended  annually, 
excellence  of  school  buildings,  variety  and  strength  of  courses  offered, 
and  development  of  t^Eu^hing  metiiods  and  professional  staff  has  been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  public  education  in  the 
United  States. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  public  high-school  enrollments  has  been 

approximately  20  times  the  rate  of  population  increase  since  1890. 
This  means  that  the  selective  factor  in  secondary  education  is  rapidly 
being  overcome  imd  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  ideal  of 
secondary  education  for  all  children  of  the  accepted  secondary  school 
ages.  From  an  enrollment  of  357,813  in  1890,  high  schools  have 
grown  to  an  enrollment  of  3,741,087  in  1924,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
mounts  at  each  successive  census  period. 

Objectives  and  standards  of  secondary  schools. — Naturally  so  rapid 
a  growth  has  been  attended  by  much  confusion  of  opinion  as  to  the 
aims,  ideals,  and  purposes  of  the  secondary  school,  and  the  best  way 
of  attaining  them.  As  children  from  all  social  and  economic  groups 
made  their  way  into  the  high  schools,  the  original  purpose  of  prepa- 
ration for  college  became  of  minor  importance  in  the  broader  theory 
which  contemplates  the  education  in  secondary  schools  of  all  children 
of  appropriate  sti^d  of  maturity  for  any  worthy  aim  in  a  life  to  be 
lived  in  an  exceedingly  complex  democratic  social  state. 

Standards  of  secondary  education  were  and  are  necessary,  how- 
eirer,  and  State  departments  of  education,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  voluntary  associations  formed  by  the  secondary  schools  them- 
selves, have  formulated  criteria  by  Avhich  high  schools  may  be  judged, 
and  accredited  if  they  meet  the  standards.  Fundamentally,  the 
State  department  accrediting  amounts  to  examining  and  listing  those 
high  schools  which  have  met  certain  standards  fixed  by  the  State 
and  may  for  that  reason  receive  State  funds.  Accrediting  by  col- 
leges and  universities  is  primarily  to  decide  whether  the  graduates 
of  the  high  school  may  be  admitted  without  examination.  In  some 
cases  the  coUe^  or  university  maintains  its  own  sta£[  of  high-school 
inspectors  and  establishes  its  own  list  of  accredited  schools.  The 
majority,  however,  accept  the  determinations  of  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  or  of  the  voluntary  accrediting  associations.  The 
voluntary  accrediting  associations  are  five  in  number,  and  are  the 
New  England  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land, the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
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the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 

and  the  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 
These  associations  are  the  chief  agencies  through  which  general 
standards  are  evolved  and  imposed  J 

Required  mbjects  and  electives. — ^The  broad  policy  of  allowing  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  comparative  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies 
is  illustrated  in  the  standard  which  recomm^ds  that  only  8  of  the  15 
units  necessary  for  graduation  be  required  of  all  students.  The 
requirement  of  a  course  is  justified  on  two  bases:  (1)  Its  value  as 
a  means  of  developing  common  culture;  ideals,  attitudes,  and  appre- 
ciations; and  (2)  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  made  a  prerequisite 
for  admission  by  colleges  and  universities.  Elective  courses  may  be 
required  in  special  curricula  such  as  commercial,  home  economics, 
agricultural,  etc.,  or  they  may  not  be  required  in  any  curriculum. 
In  the  latter  case  they  are  termed  free  electives. 

A  summary  of  the  practice  in  the  48  States  in  requiring  work 
in  certain  important  subject  matter  fields  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Tab£s  5. — Nrnnber  of  Stcttes  mqidring  a  definite  number  of  itnit^^  in  certain- 

subieets 


Subject 

Number  of  States  requiring— 

Ounit 

limit 

2  units 

23^  units 

3  units 

4ii]lits 

5  units 

English   

0 

0 

3 

0 

39 

3 

0 

1 

2 

23 

12 

4 

0 

0 

Foreign  language  

13 

0 

21 

0 

2 

3 

2 

Natural  science.  

22 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Social  science  -  

14 

19 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

unit  represrats  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in.  a  secondary  scbool»  canstituting 
a^KKciniat^  a  qtiarter  of  a  foil  ywr's  worlc 


The  table  may  be  read   In  English,  3  States  require  that  the  hi^- 

school  graduate  must  have  completed  2  units;  39  States  reiiuire 
3  units;  and  3  require  4  units."  The  requiiements  for  the  other  sub- 
ject groups  may  be  read  in  the  same  way. 

Trends  of  eiirriculuin  emphasis. — Trends  of  emphasis  upon  special 
curricula  are  indicated  by  data  on  enrollments  for  1918  and  1924. 
In  1924, 14,783  schools  reported  2,318,363  pupils  enrolled  in  academic 
curricula;  3,742  schools  reported  540,975  pupils  enrolled  in  commer- 
cial curricula;  3,860  schools  reported  160,140  enrolled  in  home-eco- 
ncmiics  curricula ;  2,089  schools  reported  156,167  enrolled  in  manual- 
trainino-  curricula ;  2,604  schools  reported  56,469  enrolled  in  agricul- 
tural curricula ;  434  schools  reported  41,998  enrolled  in  industrial  or 
trade  courses  and  1,453  schools  reported  34,138  enrolled  in  teacher- 
training  curricula.    Comparison  of  data  for  1918  and  1924  shows 


'  See  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1925,  No.  11 :  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  in  tlie  United  States. 
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the  greatest  per  cent  of  increase  in  industrial  and  trade  courses, 
and  the  least  in  teacher-training  courses. 

EmmpU  of  meavkdopry-Bchool  program. — An  example  of  a  second- 
ary-school program  follows.  The  school  is  organized  on  the  4-year 
plan;  it  accepts  pupils  that  have  completed  the  course  of  an  8-year 
elem^tary  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and  its  graduates  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  college  or  university. 


Table  6. — Program  of  studies  and  curricula  offered  in  Union  High  School, 

Mount  Vernon,  Wash,,  1922-23"^ 


€Nrade 

College  preparatory  courses 

General 

Commercial 

Vocationsl 

Classical 

Scientific 

0th. 

English. 

Latin. 

Algebra. 

Ancient  history. 
Manual  training. 
Domestic  science. 
General  science. 
Agriculture, 
Music. 

English. 
Algebra. 

General  science. 
Ancient  history. 
Manual  training. 
Domestic  science. 
Agriculture. 
Music. 

Algebra. 
English. 

General  science. 
Ancient  history. 
Manual  training. 
Domestic  science. 
Agriculture. 
Rapid  calculation, 

commercial 

arithmetic. 
Music. 

English. 
Algebra. 

Commercial 
arithmetic,  pen- 
manship. 

Ancient  history. 
General  science. 
Agriculture. 
Manual  training. 
Domestic  sdenoe. 
Music. 

English. 
Algebra. 

Manual  training, 
agriculture,  or 
domestic  sci- 
ence. 

vxenerai  science. 

Ancient  history. 

Agriculture. 

Commercial  arith- 
metic, penman- 
ship. 

Music. 

U)th. 

FlanegeMnetry. 

LBtfB. 

Modern  history. 

Manual  training. 

Botany. 

Bookkeeping. 

Agriculture. 

Music. 

English. 
Plane  geometry. 
Botany. 

Modern  history. 
Manual  training. 
Agriculture. 
Bookkeeping 
Music. 

English. 

Plane  geometry. 

Botany. 

Modern  history 
Manual  training. 
Domestic  science. 

Tl#inl;"  It  OP  ni  HIT 

Agriculture. 
Music. 

English. 
Plane  geometry. 
Bookke^lng. 

Botany. 
AgriciUture. 
Modem  history. 

Domestic  science. 

English. 
Geometry. 
Manual  tiaiidng, 

agriculture,  or 
domestic  sci- 
ence. 

BonkkeeniiML 
Botany. 
Agriculture. 
Modern  history. 
Music. 

lltb. 

English. 

Latin  or  French. 
Advueed  Uge» 
bra. 

Solid  geometry. 

Economics. 

Chemistry. 

Typewriting. 

AgricultOTe. 

Music. 

English. 

Latin  or  French. 

Advanced  alge- 
bra and  solid 
geometry. 

Chemistry. 

Agriculture. 

Economics. 

Typewrittng. 

Music* 

English. 

Chemistry. 
Advanced  algebra. 
Solid  geometry. 
Shorthand. 
Typewriting. 
Economics. 
French. 
Music. 

English. 

Shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

Advanced  book- 
keeping. 
Advanced  algebra. 
Solid  geomeUy. 
French. 
Economics. 
Chemistry. 
Music. 

Manual  training, 
agriculture,  or 
domestie  md^ 

ence. 

English. 

Chemistry. 

Advanced  algebra. 

Solid  geometry. 

French, 

Typewriting. 

Music. 

12tli. 

Physics,  chemis- 
try, or  botany. 
Latin  or  French. 
U.S.lii8toc7and 

civics. 

English. 
Spanish. 
Public  speaking. 
Domestic  science. 
Shorthand. 
Tyi)ewritiiig. 

Physica. 

U.  S.  litotory  and 

civics. 
Latin  or  French. 
Spanish. 

English. 

Public  speaking. 
Domestic  science. 
Shorthand. 
Tyjpewriting. 

U.  S.  history  and 
dvica. 

Physics. 
English. 
Sh<vthand. 
Typewriting. 
I  Public  speaking. 
French. 
Spanish. 
Music. 

a 

U.  S.  history  and 

civics. 
Shorthand  and 

typewriting. 

English. 

Spanish. 

French, 

Physics. 

Music. 

U.  S.  history  and 

civics. 
Manual  training, 

agriculture,  or 

aemisttc  ad- 

ence. 
English. 
Physics. 
Shorthand. 
Typewriting. 
French. 
Spanish. 

Public  speaking. 

1  Kequired  courses  are  indicated  by  heavy  type. 


Junior  high  school, — The  junior  high  school  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth.  Secondary  education  on  a  junior-senior  six-year 
basis  is  offered  in  2,546  schools,  distributed  unev^y  through  all 
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the  States.  About  one  secondary  school  in  every  six  is  organized 
according  to  the  six-year  plan.  The  purpose  of  the  junior  high 
school  is  in  general  to  give  training  suited  to  children  in  early  adoles- 
cence, and  to  facilitate  transition  from  elementary  to  secondary 
studies.  It  is  expected  that  here  the  child  will  be  helped  to  discover 
his  greatest  interests  and  abilities  so  that  he  may  choose  his  later 
vocation  or  his  further  school  training  wisely.  Instruction  is  usually 
departmentalized.  A  variety  of  courses  is  offered,  and  the  pupils 
are  given  much  freedom  in  the  selection  of  those  they  wish  to 
pursue.  Children  who  must  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
grade  may  be  given  specific  vocational  training,  but  the  junior  high 
school  for  the  most  part  endeavors  to  give  its  pupils  a  general  survey 
of  many  fields  of  effort  rather  than  intensive  training  in  any  one. 

The  program  following  is  of  a  junior  high  sdiool  in  which  each 
class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  "A''  and  B."  The  first  vear  is  a 
common  course  for  all  pupils.  In  the  second  and  third  years  they 
may  elect  any  one  of  three  curricula:  Foreign  language,  technical, 
or  commercial.  In  addition,  an  industrial  and  household  arts  cur- 
riculum for  all  three  years  is  offered  mostly  for  those  students  that 
will  not  carry  their  studies  beyond  the  junior  hi^  schooL  It  must 
not  be  considered,  however,  that  the  pupil  who  begins  any  one  of 
these  curricula  is  necessarily  bound  to  follow  it  out.  He  may  change 
to  one  of  the  others  without  much  loss  of  time. 


Tabub  1.— Rochester,  N.  F.,  junior  hiffh  schmt  courae  of  study 


Grade 

7B 

7A 

8B-«A 

8B^A 

8B-6A 

9B-9A 

9B-9A 

9B-0A 

71-8-9 

Giuxiottlum 

Gen- 
eral 

Gen- 
eral 

Foreign 
language 

Tech- 
nical 

Com- 
mer- 
cial 

For- 
eign 

lan- 
guage 

Tech- 
nical 

Com- 
mer- 
cial 

Indus- 
trial 

and 
house- 

En^sh  

6 

6 
5 
2 
1 

3 
1 
1 

VA 

6 
6 
5 
2 
1 

3 
1 
1 

1 

6 
4 
5 
2 

i 

3 

m 

(  B-l 

6 

4 
5 
2 
I 

"  43^ 

^  13^2 

6 
4 

h 

6 

% 
2 
3 
1 
1 

15 

5 
4 
1 

3 

5 
4 
1 

6 

3 
4 
1 

3 
1 
1 

Sdenoe   

2 
1 

3 
1 
1 

Health  education  

Industrial   and  household 
arts.  

1 
2 
5 

X 

Drawing   

Foreign  language   

Typewriting   

E-4 

A-« 

3 

First  lessons  in  business  and 

Commercial  get^^i^hy  

Commercial  occuproon  

1 

h 

Medianical  deswlng  or 

2 

\  A-1 
3 

3 
1 
% 

3 

Guidance  

H 

3 

1 

3 

y% 

3 

}  ¥i 
3 

1 
3 

3 

2 

1  Pupils  may  elect  this  curriculum  at  any  time  after  they  are  14  years  of  age  and  have  completed  the  work 
of  the  sixth  grade.  A  State  certificate  is  given  on  the  completion  of  a  2-year  course.  A  student  following 
this  curriculum  may  reo^ve  a  otftillcate  of  graduation  from  the  sdiool  provided  he  has  attended  3  years 
and  has  met  the  necessary  requireuMiatg* 

£ach  period  is  ao  minutes  long 
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Classified  by  method  of  support  and  control,  institutions  of  higher 

education  are  of  two  general  kinds — public  and  private.  The  pub- 
licly supported  institutions  derive  their  income  from  three  sources: 
The  city,  the  State,  and  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  aggregate 
the  States  contribute  the  largest  sums  toward  public  higher  educa- 
tion. The  incomes  are  increased  by  the  fees,  tuition,  etc.,  charged  tlie 
students  and  by  private  gifts  and  endowments. 

Exclusive  of  additions  to  endoAvnients,  the  colleges,  universities, 
and  professional  schools,  both  public  and  private,  received  $341,- 
615,910  in  1923-24  for  their  support,  and  of  this  about  one-third 
came  from  public  funds,  and  student  fees,  tuition,  and  board  and 
room  amounted  to  $118,135,219  or  34.5  per  cent.  Of  the  $48,948,518 
received  by  teacher-training  institutions  for  their  support,  about 
$34,000,000  came  from  public  funds.  There  are  no  data  for  the 
exp^ditures  of  commercial  and  correspondence  schools. 

The  48  States  and  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Rico  support  and  control  105  State  and  Territorial  universities  and 
colleges.  In  each  of  the  Territories  and  many  of  the  States,  there 
is  only  one  such  institution ;  in  each  of  other  States,  there  are  several. 
Included  in  the  105,  are  69  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  of  which  17,  in  as  many  States,  are  exclusively  for  colored 
students.  These  colleges  were  created  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Con-, 
gress  passed  in  1862,  granting  to  each  State  certain  public  lands  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  should  be  used  to  endow,  support,  and 
maintain  in  the  State  at  least  one  college  whose  leading  object  shall 
be  instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  "  to  promote  the 
liberal  imd  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

Toward  the  further  support  of  these  land-grant  colleges,"  the 
Federal  Government  appropriates  to  each  State  annually  $50,000, 
and  in  addition  other  amounts  to  be  used  for  certain  purposes 
definitely  specified  in  acts  of  Congress  passed  subsequent  to  that  of 
1862.  The  total  Federal  appropriations  for  these  schools  in  1925 
was  $11,982,697.  Over  the  expenditure  of  this  amount  the  National 
Government  exercised  no  control,  save  only  to  ascertain  that  the 
funds  were  expended  in  accordance  with  a  somewhat  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  the  law. 

Only  three  institutions  of  hi<>her  learning  are  entirely  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government.  They  are  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy  at 
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Annapolis,  and  the  Coast  Guard  School.  Their  purpose  is  to  train 
men  for  the  service  indicated  by  their  respective  titles. 

Until  recently  the  support  of  higher  educational  institutions  by 
municipalities  was  rare.  In  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  decided  trend  in  this  direction.  In  addition  to  9  municipally 
supported  colleges  and  universities,  35  junior  colleges  are  now  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  local  high  schools  as  parts  of  the  public 
school  system. 

The  769  or  more  privately  controlled  institutions  are  supported  by 
endowments,  gifts  of  private  benefactors,  student  fees,  and  contribu- 
tions from  religious  denominations.    These  institutions  vary  in  size 
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from  the  great  university  enrolling  10,000  or  more  students,  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  faculty  members,  and  material  equipment 
and  endowments  running  far  into  the  millions,  to  the  small  college 
of  arts  and  sciences,  with  a  hundred  students  or  fewer,  a  very 
limited  faculty,  sometimes  meager  equipment,  and  an  income  of  a 
few  thousand  doUars. 

According  to  the  type  of  work  offered,  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, both  pubhcly  and  privately  supported,  may  be  classified  as  (1) 
junior  colleges;  (2)  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences;  (3)  technical 
schools;  (4)  prof essional  schools ;  and  (5)  universities. 

Beqtdrements  for  adTrmsion. — Speaking  in  very  general  terms,  the 
requirement  for  admission  to  the  freshman  classes  of  courses  leading 
to  a  degree  in  any  of  the  institutions  described  is  the  completion  of 
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Classitied  by  method  of  support  and  control,  institutions  of  higher 

education  aiv  of  Iwo  iriMU'ral  kiiuls — jmblir*  and  privah*.  The  pub- 
licly suppoi'te<l  institutions  derivt^  llH^ir  income  from  tliree  sources: 
The  city,  the  State,  and  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  aggregate 
tlie  States  eoutrihute  tlie  lai'iit^st  sums  toward  ])ublie  ln<:*lier  educa- 
tion. Tlie  incomes  are  increased  by  the  fees,  tuition,  etc.,  charged  tlie 
students  and  by  i)rivate  gifts  and  endowments. 

K\(du>ive  <d'  addi(i(»ns  to  end<»\\  lueuls.  thv  colh^ges,  universities, 
and  professional  schools,  both  public  and  pl•i\at(^  leceived  $-UL- 
515.910  in  1^)28-24  for  their  sup|)ort.  and  of  this  about  one-third 
i-anic  Tioni  public  funds,  and  studtMit  fees,  tuition,  and  boai'd  and 
room  amounted  to  $118,1 -5^) .2 ID  or  MS)  \)vr  cent.  ()t  the  $18,1)48,5 Its 
received  by  teacher-training  institutions  for  their  support,  about 
SUJHK»JM)(I  came  from  public  funds.  Tbeiv  are  no  data  for  the 
expenditures  of  commercial  and  correspondenct*  schools. 

The  48  States  and  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Uico  support  and  control  10r>  Stale  and  Territoiial  universities  and 
colleges.  In  each  of  the  Territories  and  many  of  the  iStates,  there 
is  onlv  one  such  institution;  in  each  of  other  States,  there  are  several. 
Included  in  llie  IO^k  are  01)  colle<res  of  a^ricidture  and  mechanic 
arts  of  which  17,  in  as  many  States,  are  exclusively  for  colored 
students.  These  colleges  were  created  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Con-, 
gresh  passed  in  1802,  granting  to  eacli  State  (HU'tain  public  lands  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  should  be  used  to  endow,  support,  and 
mnintain  in  the  State  at  least  one  college  whose  leading  object  shall 
be  instruction  in  agricultun^  and  merhanic  arts,  to  i)romote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

Toward  the  further  support  of  these  land-grant  colleges/'  tlie 
Federal  Government  appropriates  to  each  State  annually  $50,000, 
and  in  addition  other  amounts  to  be  used  for  certain  ])uri>oses 
deiinitely  specilied  in  acts  of  Congress  passed  subseipUMit  to  that  of 
1862.  The  total  Federal  appropriations  for  these  schools  in  1925 
was  $11/JS2.(*>J)7,  Over  tlie  exi)end}ture  of  this  amount  the  National 
Government  exercised  no  control,  save  only  to  ascertain  that  the 
funds  were  expended  in  accordance  with  a  somewhat  liberal  interpre- 
talion  of  ttie  hiw. 

Only  three  institutions  of  hialier  learning  are  entirely  stipported 
and  conti-olled  by  the  Federal  Government.  They  are  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy  at 
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Annapolis,  and  the  Coast  Guard  SchooL    Tiieir  i>urpose  is  to  train 

men  for  the  service  indicated  hy  theii*  r<»sj)e<l i \ c  lith's. 

Until  recently  the  support  of  higher  educational  institutions  by 
municipalities  was  rare.  In  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  (h'cided  trend  in  tliis  direction.  In  addition  to  1>  municipally 
supported  colleges  and  universities,  35  junior  colleges  are  now  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  local  high  schools  as  part«  of  the  public 
school  system. 

The  769  or  more  privately  controlled  institutions  are  supi>orted  by 
endowments,  gifts  of  ])rivate  benefactoi-s,  student  fees,  and  contribu- 
tions from  reliiiious  denominations.    These  instil utitms  vary  in  size 
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from  the  great  univeisity  enrolling  KUXK)  or  more  students,  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  faculty  members,  and  material  eipupment 
and  endowments  running  far  into  the  millions,  to  tlie  small  college 
of  arts  and  sciences,  Avith  a  hundred  students  or  fewer,  n  very 
limited  faculty,  sometimes  meager  equipment,  and  an  income  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars. 

According  t(»  the  tyju'  of  work  oll'cM'iML  institutions  of  higher  It^arn- 
ing,  both  publicly  and  privately  supported,  nmy  be  classilied  as  (1) 
junior  colUges;  (2)  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences;  (3)  technical 
schools;  (4)  })i'ofessional  schools;  and  ('>)  universities. 

Eequire^iients  for  admission. — Speaking  in  very  general  terms,  the 
requirement  for  admission  to  the  freshman  classes  of  courses  leading 
to  a  degree  in  any  of  the  institutions  described  is  the  completion  of 
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15  units  in  an  accredited  high  school,  or  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  applicant  has  had  training  equivalent  to  that  of  the  high  school. 
Few  students  are  admitted  to  higher  institutions  wholly  on  the  result 
of  entrance  examinations.  College  entrance  requirements  vary  and 
are  steadily  changing^  in  the  direction  of  accepting  units  from  a 
wider  variety  of  courses  and  selecting  the  entrants  from  among  the 
students  who  have  made  the  higher  secondary  school  records.  The 
acad^c  requirement  is  becoming  more  liberal;  the  personal  re- 
quirement more  strict,  largely  because  secondary  education  is  now 
graduating  far  more  young  people  prepared  for  and  asking  admission 
to  colleges  and  universities  than  those  institutions  can  accept. 

Foreign  students  in  higher  institutions  of  the  United  States. — ^The 
foreign  student  is  admitted  to  higher  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  on  the  same  bads  as  American  students,  provided  he 
has  the  requisite  preliminary  education.  In  making  application  for 
admission  to  an  institution  he  should  submit  a  detailed  statement  of 
his  previous  education,  elementary  and  secondary.  A  most  impor- 
tant consideration  is  that  the  student's  credentials  show  that  he  has 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  langauge  to  enable  him  to  read 
it  understandingly  and  to  follow  lectures  in  it. 

A  democratic  spirit  pervades  American  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. No  barriers  are  raised  between  groups  or  individuals  because 
of  wealth  or  influence.  No  differ^ce  is  made  between  native  and 
foreign  students.  The  relations  between  the  faculty  and  the  students 
are,  for  the  most  part,  informal.  The  attitude  of  the  faculty  is  of 
helpfulness  and  good  comradeship  toward  the  student.  Many  oppor- 
tunities for  social  life  are  provided  by  clubs,  fraternities,  and  other 
student  orgfuiizations,  which  foreign  students  are  free  to  join. 

The  aeademic  year. — ^The  academic  year  in  nearly  all  American 
higher  educational  institutions  is  approximately  nine  months.  The 
year  is  commonly  divided  into  semesters  of  four  and  a  half  months 
each;  some  institutions  divide  it  into  terms  of  three  months  each. 
A  few  institutions  continue  their  sessions  the  year  round,  operating 
on  the  so-called  quarter  basis.  To  the  regular  school  year,  in  institu- 
tions conducted  on  the  semester  and  term  bases,  is  often  added  a 
special  summer  session,  carried  on  about  six  weeks  during  the 
summer  vacation.  The  summer  sessions  are  intended  primarily  to 
give  courses  for  the  benefit  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers desiring  to  take  work  for  professional  advancement,  but  they  are 
also  attended  very  largely  by  students  who  wish  to  take  extra 
courses  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  work  done  during  the  regular  ses- 
sion and  by  students  desiring  to  shorten  the  period  of  study  for  a 
degree.  Foreign  students  find  in  the  i^muner  schools  an  opportunity 
to  shorten  their  period  of  residence  in  the  United  States  and,  by 
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attending  different  schools,  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  American 
institutions.  The  summer  courses  are  planned  in  acoordanoe  with 
the  needs  of  each  of  these  classes  of  students.  They  include  most  of 
the  subjects  offered  during  the  regular  session.  From  a  sixth  to  a 
quarter  of  the  year's  work  may  be  done  in  ihe  summer  session. 

OoUege  credit  and  graduation. — ^The  work  of  undergraduate  col- 
lege students  is  generally  credited  in  semester  hours,  a  semester  hour's 
credit  being  one  credit  for  a  subject  taken  one  period  a  week  for  one 
semester.  Most  subjects  are  offered  three  times  a  week  and  therefore 
usually  carry  six  semester  credits  a  year.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
semester  hours  is  the  normal  requirem^t  for  graduation. 

Expenses.— PT&cticaWy  all  higher  educational  institutions,  publicly 
and  privately  supported,  charge  aimual  tuition  or  corresponding 
fees.  The  State  and  municipally  supported  institutions  usually 
exempt  the  resident  of  the  State  or  city  from  these  charges,  but 
require  them  of  all  other  students.  The  tuition  at  the  State-sup» 
ported  institutions  is  usually  less  than  at  the  privately  endowed  insti- 
tutions and  varies  with  the  course  of  study  pursued.  In  the  arts  and 
science  colleges  it  runs  from  $20  in  small  institutions  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  to  as  much  as  $200  at  other  institutions.  In  some  of 
the  large  privately  endowed  institutions  it  is  as  high  as  $400.  As 
a  rule  tuition  in  the  professional  schools  is  higher  than  in  the 
colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  Medical  education  costs  from  $100  to 
as  much  as  $600  annually.  To  the  expense  of  instruction  must  also 
be  added  laboratory  fees,  library  fee,  books,  etc 

Jvmor  coUeges.—JwaioT  colleges  are  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  offer  two  years  of  work  equivalent  in  prerequisites,  scope, 
and  thoroughness  to  that  done  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  four-year 
collide.  It  is  the  purpose  of  such  institutions  to  render  educational 
service  along  three  lines.  First,  presentation  of  a  liberal  arts  course 
of  two  years  which  will  lead  to  entrance  to  the  junior  year  in -a  col- 
lege or  university ;  second,  conduct  of  two  years  of  professional  or  pre. 
professional  courses;  and,  third,  offering  two-year  completion  courses 
for  those  wlio  do  not  desire  to  secure  a  degree  or  to  lead  professional 
lives.  Their  development  has  been  very  rapid.  Though  there  was 
no  perceptible  tendency  to  establish  institutions  of  this  character  20 
years  ago,  in  its  educational  directory  for  the  year  1926  the  Bureau 
of  Education  listed  166  junior  colleges.  They  are  supported  by  the 
city,  by  the  State,  or  by  private  endowment.  Their  giaduates  are 
admitted  to  junior  standing  in  four-year  colleges  and  in  universities. 

Th£  college  of  arts  md  sdenees.—Thib  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  offers  a  four-year  course  of  study  and  at  its  completion  con- 
fers the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  or  some  other 
nonprofessional  bachelor's  degree.   The  earliest  of  American  higher 
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educational  institutions,  they  outnumber  all  other  types  and  are  very 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  country.  They  are  either 
independent  institutions  or  are  divisions  of  universities,  of  which 
they  form  the  central  unit. 

TechmccbL  cmd  profesmorud  e^iicaium. — ^Agricultural  education  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  State-supported  institutions  and  to  one 
institution  within  the  State,  Engineering  instruction,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  offered  in  the  State-supported  colleges,  four  municipally 
supported  colleges,  and  in  upwards  of  70  privately  endowed 
institutions. 

The  colleges  of  agriculture  offer  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  or  the  equivalent.   They  are  really 
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jjrofessional  schools  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  train  students  for 
the  intelligent  practice  of  their  profession,  but  as  public  institutions 
receiving  their  support  largely  from  State  funds,  they  perform  other 
important  functions.  Through  their  extension  divisions  they  serve 
the  State  by  disseminating  agricultural  information  among  the 
farmers,  by  lectures  delivered  in  rural  communities,  and  by  actual 
demonstrations  of  faim  processes  given  on  the  farms  themselves. 
Through  their  experiment  stations  they  conduct  lesearches  which 
greatly  advance  the  science  of  agriculture.  To  lend  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  these  scientific  investigations  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributed  $50,000  to  each  State  in  1926,  and  this  wiU  be 
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gradually  increased  to  $90,000,  which  sum  will  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1930  and  annually  thereafter. 

The  State-supported  school  or  college  of  engineering  is  generally 
a  unit  of  the  State  university  or  of  the  land-grant  college.  It  offers 
a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  some 
division  of  engineering,  e.  g.,  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  mining, 
metallurgical,  architectural,  chelnical,  sanitary,  etc.  Practically  all 
of  the  large  privately  endowed  universities  have  colleges  or  schools 
of  engineering,  and  there  are  besides  some  ten  or  a  dozen  independent 
institutions  devoted  solely  to  engineering  training. 

Professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy 
are  usually  included  in  the  organization  of  universities,  both  publicly 
and  privately  supported.  A  few  independent  schools  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  training  in  some  one  of  the  professions.  Approved 
schools  of  laAY  offer  a  three-year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  LL.  B. 
degree,  to  students  who  have  had,  in  addition  to  high-school  training, 
two  years  of  work  in  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  schools  of  medicine  offer  a  four-year  course  of  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  For  admission  the  approved 
schools  require,  in  addition  to  high-school  training,  two  years  of 
study  in  prescribed  subjects  in  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  A  few 
medical  schools  require  three  years  of  college  work  and  one  or  two 
require  college  graduation  for  entrance.  In  addition  to  the  four- 
year  medical  course,  12  of  the  79  medical  schools  require  the  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  to  spend  a  hfth  year  as  an  interne  in  an  approved 
hospital. 

Schools  of  dentistry  offer  a  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to 
the  doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  doctor  of  dental  medicine  degree. 
Admission  to  most  of  the  42  schools  of  dentistry  in  the  United  States 
is  upon  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school  course  plus  one  year  of 
college  work.  A  few  of  the  schools  connected  with  leading  universi- 
ties require  two  or  more  years  of  college  work.  The  tendency  in  all 
the  professional  schools  is  toward  the  higher  requirements  for 
admission  and  for  graduation. 

Approved  schools  of  pharmacy  offer  2,  3,  and  4  year  courses  of 
study  in  pharmacy,  admission  to  each  of  which  is  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  high-school  course.  A  degree  is  conferred  according  to 
the  course  completed,  graduate  in  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  chem- 
ist, or  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  or  bachelor  of  pharmacy, 
respectively. 

The  school  or  college  of  education,  either  independent  or  part  of 
the  university,  has  developed  within  the  past  25  years  to  meet  the 
need  for  trained  high-school  teachers  and  school  administrative 
officers.  The  typical  school  of  education  or  teachers  college  offers 
a  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  bachelor  degree.  A  few 
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ediicatioiial  insi  inn  ions,  thev  oiitiiunihcr  all  ot\wv  ly|.)(*s  and  are  wry 
generally  distributed  tliroughout  the  country.  They  are  either 
independent  institutions  or  are  divisions  of  universities,  of  which 
llirv  loriu  tlie  central  unit. 

Teckiiicdl'  mid  professional  education^ — Agricultural  education  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  State-supported  institutions  and  to  one 
institution  within  the  State.  Engineering:*  inslruclion,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  is  offered  in  the  State-supported  colleges,  four  municipally 
supported  colleges,  and  in  upwards  of  70  privately  endowed 
institutions. 

The  colleges  of  agi'iculture  offer  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  or  the  e<|uivalent.    They  are  really 
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])rofessi()nal  schools  wliose  ])rimarv  ])iu])ose  is  to  train  students  for 

the  intelligent  practice  of  their  profession,  but  as  public  institutions 

receiving  their  support  largely  from  State  funds,  they  ijerform  other 

impoHant  fiinetions.    Tlii'ougli  tlieir  extension  divisions  they  serve 

the  iState  by  disseminating  agricultural  information  anioiig  the 

farmers,  bv  lectures  delivered  in  rural  communities,  antl  bv  actual 
*  • 

(leinon>t  rat  ion>  of  farm  proe(»sses  gi\'(Mi  on  the  fa  in  is  t  heiusel  ves. 
Through  their  experiment  stations  they  conduct  researches  which 
greatly  advance  the  science  of  agriculture.  To  lend  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  these  scientific  investigations  the  Fedei'al  (iovcMii- 
ment  contributed  SjioOyOOO  to  each  State  in  11)20,  and  this  will  be 
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gradually  increased  to  $90,000,  which  sum  will  l)e  appropriated  for 

the  fiscal  vear  1930  and  annuallv  tliereafter. 
*  « 

'Yhv  Static-supported  school  or  college  of  engini^ering  is  generally 
a  unit  of  the  iState  university  or  of  the  land-grant  college.  It  offers 
a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  some 
division  of  engineering,  e,  g.,  civih  mechanical,  electrical,  mining, 
metallurgical,  architectural,  chelnical,  sanitary,  etc.  Practically  all 
of  the  large  privately  endowed  uniAersities  have  colleges  or  schools 
of  engineering,  and  then*  ai'e  besides  some  ten  or  a  dozen  independent 
institutions  devoted  solely  to  engineering  training. 

Professional  schools  of  law.  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy 
are  nsnally  included  in  tin*  organization  of  iuiiv*M>ities,  both  publicly 
and  privately  supported.  A  few  indeiwmdent  schools  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  training  in  some  one  of  the  ])rofessions.  A]iprove<l 
schools  of  law  otlei*  a  thn^e-xcar  courst*  (d'  >lMdv  leading*  to  ihi^  LL.  B. 
degree,  to  students  who  have  had,  in  addition  to  high-school  training, 
two  years  of  work  in  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Tlie  schools  of  nuMlicine  offer  a  four-year  course  of  >lndy  leading 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  For  admission  the  approved 
schools  require,  in  addition  to  high-school  training,  two  years  of 
slndy  in  ])rescribed  subjects  in  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  A  few 
medical  schools  require  three  years  of  college  work  and  one  or  tw^o 
recpiire  college  graduation  for  entrance.  In  addition  to  the  fom*- 
year  medical  course,  12  of  tlje  70  medical  schools  recpiire  the  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  to  spend  a  hftli  year  as  an  interne  in  an  approved 
hospital. 

Schools  of  denti>tr\  otftM*  a  four-vear  couix^  of  >tudv  leailin<>'  to 
th(^  doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  doctor  of  dental  medicine  degree. 
Admission  to  most  of  the  42  schools  of  dentistry  in  the  United  States 
is  upon  coni[)letion  of  a  four-yeai'  high-school  course  [)lu^  one  year  of 
college  work.  A  few  of  the  schools  connected  with  leading  universi- 
ties require  two  or  more  years  of  college  work.  The  tendency  in  all 
tli(^  professional  schools  is  toward  the  higher  requirements  for 
admission  and  for  graduation. 

A])|)roved  schools  of  pharmacy  offer  2,  8,  and  4  year  courses  of 
study  in  i)]iarniacy.  admission  to  each  of  which  is  upon  the  com 
pletion  of  a  high-school  course.  A  degree  is  conferred  according  to 
the  course  completed,  graduate  in  ])harmacv,  phai  iuaceutical  cIhmu- 
ist,  or  bachelor  of  science  in  pharnmcy  or  bachelor  of  pharmacy, 
I'espectively. 

The  school  or  college  of  education,  eithei*  in(h^pend(  nt  oi'  part  of 
the  uni\ei"sity,  dt^veloped  within  the  past  2e")  years  to  meet  the 
need  for  trained  high-school  teachers  and  school  administrative 
officers.  The  typical  school  of  education  or  leachers  college  oilers 
a  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  bachelor  degree.   A  few 
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of  these  schools  in  universities  are  on  a  graduate  basis  and  require  a 
coUege  degree  for  admission. 

The  American  university  originally  consisted  of  a  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  as  a  central  unit  and  one  or  more  professional  schools 
each  with  its  own  faculty.  A  graduate  school  was  later  added.  As 
time  progressed  other  colleges  or  schools  were  added,  such  as  colleges 
or  schools  of  agriculture,  joumiUism,  etc.  In  the  graduate  school 
are  usually  organized  as  one  unit  all  the  advanced  teaching  and 
facilities  for  original  research  provided  by  the  university  in  any  of 
its  departments.  For  entrance  to  the  graduate  school  a  bachelor's 
degree  is  required.  It  confers  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  other  advanced  and  professional  degrees  in  the 
several,  special  fields  included  in  the  university  organization. 

Standards  estahlished  voluntarily  far  higher  education, — Each  of 
the  States  provides  in  its  general  incorporation  laws,  or  by  special 
act  of  the  legislature  in  any  specific  case,  for  chartering  degree-- 
conferring  institutions-  To  insure  that  the  degree-conferring  power 
may  be  adequately  protected,  some  States  have  set  up  well-defined 
educational  and  financial  requirements  for  higher  institutions ;  others 
have  no  such  restrictions  and  in  them  weak  and  unworthy  institu- 
tions may  sometimes  obtain  the  right  to  confer  degrees.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  authorized  to  regulate  higher  education. 
The  need  for  some  degree  of  uniformity  is  apparent,  and  the  Council 
on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association  first 
to^  definite  action  in  that  direction  20  years  ago.  It  drew  up  re- 
quirements for  medical  schools  and  classified  the  schools  of  medicine 
throughout  the  countiy  in  accordance  with  the  degree  witii  which 
they  met  tihe  requirements,  as  class  A,      and  C  schools. 

Following  this  example,  other  associations,  both  regional  and  na- 
tional, began  to  set  up  requirements  for  the  classes  of  institutions 
comprised  within  their  membership,  and  to  list  institutions  which 
met  the  standards.  To-day  there  are  voluntary  organizations  with 
definite  standards  for  accrediting  medical  schools,  dental  schools, 
phannacy  schools,  and  law  schools,  and  the  work  of  these  organiza- 
tions has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  uniformity  not  only 
in  these  several  types  of  professional  education,  but  also  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  State  laws  governing  the  practice  of  the  professions. 

One  national  and  four  regional  associations  are  active  in  the  work 
of  accrediting  coUc^  and  universiti^.  Lately  these  organizations 
have  adopted  the  same  or  similar  requirements  for  the  approval  of 
institutions,  so  that  standards  for  colleges  and  universities  have 
become  more  or  less  uniform.  It  is  on  the  standards  and  lists  of 
these  organizations  that  all  who  desire  to  learn  the  standing  of  higher 
educational  institutions  must  rely  for  information.^ 

»  See  Bq.  of  Edoc  BqI.,  1926,  No.  10:  Aceredited  Hl^er  Intrtltatioii^. 


Adult  Education 


The  term  adult  education  has  been  much  used  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  few  years,  partly  because  its  general  use  in  Europe 
since  the  World  War  has  been  reflected  on  the  American  continent 
but  more  because  a  comprehensive  and  acceptable  term  was  needed 
to  designate  a  considerable  number  of  educational  activities. 

Adult  education  includes  attconpts  at  the  reduction  woA  eradica- 
tion of  adult  illiteracy ;  classes  in  English  for  non-English  speaking 
ahens;  widespread  university  extension  courses  now  carried  on  in 
most  of  the  States;  many  private  correspondence  schools  conducted 
for  profit ;  regular  study  at  colleges  and  universities  by  persons  well 
beyond  the  average  college  student  age;  lyceum  and  Chautauqua 
courses  given  annually  in  most  towns  and  citi^;  schools  and  classes 
conducted  by  such  organizations  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association;  and  the  work 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  other  agencies  in  planning  and 
directing  purposeful  reading  in  the  homes  of  the  United  States. 

The  general  characteristics  of  what  may  properly  be  considered 
organized  adult  education  are:  (1)  The  individual  must  have  passed 
the  compulsory  school  age;  (2)  the  work  must  be  voluntary;  (3) 
it  must  be  somewhat  intensive  and  should  continue  for  some  time; 
and  (4)  it  must  be  done  during  the  leisure  time  of  the  individual. 

Reduction  of  iUitera^^y. — ^Effort  to  reduce  or  eradicate  illiteracy 
among  adults  constitutes  one  of  the  major  parts  of  the  adult  educa- 
tion program  in  the  United  States.  The  census  of  1920  showed  ap- 
proximately 4,932,000  persons  10  years  old  and  over  who  could  not 
write  in  any  language — regardless  of  ability  to  read— or  6  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  that  age.  In  the  several  States  it  ranges  from 
1.1  per  cent,  the  lowest,  to  21.9  per  cent,  the  highest.  The  figures  are 
the  lowest  in  the  considerable  and  continuous  reduction  that  has  been 
going  on  for  50  years.  The  decennial  data  since  1870  are:  1870,  20 
per  cent;  1880,  17  per  cent;  1890,  13*3  per  cent;  1900,  10.7  per  cent; 
1910,  7.7  per  cent;  1920,  6  per  cent. 

Most  of  these  decreases  have  been  effected  not  by  cure — the  teach- 
ing of  adults — but  by  prevention,  the  securing  of  regular  school 
attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  W-^^H^ugh  the 
medium  of  compulsory  education  laws  and  a  better  sentiment  toward 
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their  enforcement.  They  can  not  properly  be  credited  to  adult 
education.  Among  children  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  illiteracy  in 
1900  was  6.3  per  cent;  20  years  later  it  was  2.3  per  cent  If  only 
native  white  children  of  that  age  are  considered,  the  figures  are  2.9 
per  cent  illiterate  in  1900  and  only  0.9  per  cent  in  1920.  For  the 
same  dates  and  the  same  age  group,  illiteracy  among  colored  children 
decreased  from  26.8  per  cent  to  11.4  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  States  through  legally  constituted  agencies  are  doing 
something  to  teach  adult  illiterates,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work 
varying  greatly  from  State  to  State  according  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  problem.  There  are  more  and  more  providing  funds 
that  are  to  be  matched  by  the  local  district  for  the  support  of  classes 
for  adults.  Twenty-two  States  are  giving  aid  for  adult  classes  from 
State  funds,  the  amount  varying  all  the  way  from  20  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  instruction.  In  IT  of  the  States,  it  is 
over  50  per  cent.  State  departments  of  education  in  1925  reported 
that  classes  for  adults  were  held  in  about  1,500  centers  and  enrolled 
310,000  students,  most  of  them  of  foreign  birth.  How  many  were 
illiterates  when  they  entered  the  classes  is  not  known. 

Teaching  foreiffn^bom  illiterates. — Foreign-born  illiterates  in  the 
United  States,  living  as  they  do  for  the  most  part  in  urban  sur-  • 
roundings,  seem  to  fare  somewhat  better  than  the  native  born  so 
far  as  schools  are  concerned.  Classes  for  non-English  speaking  aliens 
are  established  in  most  of  the  large  cities.  In  municipalities  where 
the  aliens  are  most  numerous  the  State  and  the  city  cooperate  in 
providing  funds  for  these  schools ;  for  instance,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  $750,000  was  provided  by  the  State  department  of  education 
for  classes  for  aliens.  They  were  held  in  95  centers  and  were  at- 
tended by  75,000  students.  In  some  of  the  large  cities,  afternoon 
classes  held  in  the  homes  are  provided  for  non-£nglish  speaking 
women.  Neighbor  women  are  invited  in  and  the  children  are  taken 
care  of  while  the  mothers  are  taueht. 

Voluntary,  disorganized,  and  sporadic  efforts  at  teaching  aliens  and 
reducing  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  are  giving  way  to  organized, 
legally  authorized,  and  continuous  work.  Those  States  that  have 
made  the  evening  school  a  part  of  their  regular  school  program  are 
making  satisfactory  progress.  Efforts  at  teaching  illiterates  by  vol- 
untary service  have  generally  been  short-lived  and  in  the  main  un- 
satisfactory. A  well-dehned  technique  of  instructing  adults  in 
elementary  subjects  is  being  developed  and  in  a  number  of  States 
training  classes  are  held  for  teachers  of  adult  classes. 

The  umversity  externum  movement — ^The  person  who  has  had  con- 
siderable preliminary  education  and  desires  or  needs  further  train- 
ing but  can  not  give  full-time  residence  attendance  at  an  institution 
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finds  in  the  United  States  many  opportunities  for  advanced  work. 
The  university  extension  movement  is  widespread.  Most  States 
through  the  State  university,  the  State  agricultural  college,  and 
through  the  medium  of  private  institutions  are  offering  courses  both 
by  correspondence  and  in  classes  held  outside  of  the  institutions. 
Some  institutions  are  supplementing  correspondence  study  by  talks 
over  the  radio.  A  number  are  offering  motion-picture  service.  The 
range  of  subjects  taught  by  exten^on  methods  is  very  wide.  Almost 
every  course  offered  in  the  institutions  proper  is  now  offered  either 
by  correspondence  or  by  class  work  outside  of  their  walls.  The 
co^  of  many  of  the  courses  to  the  students  is  only  a  fractional  part 
of  its  cost  to  the  institution,  but  the  tendency  is  to  require  that  such 
courses  return  to  the  institution  somewhere  between  50  per  cent  and 
100  p^  cent  of  their  cost. 

Private  correspondence  schools  maintained  for  profit  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  and  offer  instruction  on  almost  any  school  level. 

An  ever  increasing  number  of  adults  are  entering  professional 
schools  or  taking  regular  courses  in  colleges  and  universities.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  it  was  uncommon  to  find  adults  taking  up  college 
studies;  to-day  it  is  common  te  see  a  sprinkling  of  older  people  in 
the  student  body. 

Free  gvddance  of  home  educaiion. — ^Any  adult  may  further  his 
own  education  at  home  by  availing  himself  of  the  free  guidance 
offered  by  numerous  agencies.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion lists  selected  books,  sets  requirements  for  the  courses,  prepares 
test  questions,  and  grants  certificates  to  readers  who  have  completed 
any  one  of  30  free  reading  courses  arranged  by  specialists.  The 
courses  cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  A  permanent  national  com- 
mittee on  home  education,  organized  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  holds  conferences  and 
aims  to  bring  together  data  which  will  be  useful  to  all  of  the 
agencies  working  on  home  education  problems. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  issued  27  reading  courses 
in  a  series  called  lieading  with  a  purpose.^'  Each  list  of  books  for 
these  courses  is  accompanied  by  comments  in  which  attention  is 
directed  to  the  interest,  pleasure,  and  profit  to  be  found  in  the  books. 
There  are  no  requirements  for  these  courses  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  follow  up  the  work.  Courses  on  joumali^,  accounting,  business, 
home  economics,  and  house  planning  are  also  offered  by  this 
organization. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  with  its  member- 
ship of  more  than  a  million  persons,  promotes  home  education 
through  its  national,  State,  and  local  committees,  using  the  reading 
courses  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  its  own  outlines,  furnished  in 
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leaflet  form  or  through  its  official  joagazine.  It  conducts  each  year 
a  campaign  to  send  children  to  the  first  grade  of  school  free  from 
remediable  physical  defects.  An  educational  program  for  parents 
IS  mcluded  in  the  campaign  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  children  and  how  to  meet  these  needs. 

Unofficial  organizations  of  various  kinds  are  encouraging  directed 
reading  and  study  among  their  home  members,  are  organizing  study 
groups,  issue  guides  to  good  reading,  and  foster  appreciation  of 
science  and  good  literature. 


Special  Types  of  Education 


Technical  and  Vocational  EJucaiion 

J wfdor  high  school  cowses. — Technical  and  vocational  education,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  terms,  is  not  offered  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  manual  arts  courses  given  in  the  junior  high  schools  furnish  a 
series  of  controlled  experiences  in  connection  with  a  variefy  of  com- 
mon materials  and  tools  used  in  construction  work.  The  projects 
selected  correspond  to  the  ability  and  interest  levels  of  the  pupils. 
Usually  from  three  to  five  of  the  following  activities  are  included  in 
the  courses  of  any  one  school:  Woodwork,  sheet  metal  work,  for<:ing, 
electricity,  machine  shop  practice,  printing,  automobile  repair  and 
construction,  cement  work,  and  wood  finishing.  These  exploratory 
experiences  with  the  processes  and  materials  used  in  industrial 
production  are  valuable  in  increasing  the  industrial  intelligence  of 
the  pupils  and  serve  to  discover  interests  and  aptitudes  either  for  or 
against  manual  industrial  types  of  work.  The  time  allotted  to  them 
ranges  from  11/2  to  5  hours  a  week  for  from  1  to  2  years. 

Senior  high  school  courses. — ^The  industrial  courses  offered  in 
either  four-year  high  schools  or  three-year  senior  high  schools  are 
for  specific  trade  training  or  for  general  education.  The  develop- 
ment of  courses  with  a  specific  vocational  aim  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  in  the  past  10  years  by  Federal  aid  given  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  national  vocational  education  act.   (See  page  72.) 

The  schools  not  offering  preparatory  courses  for  special  trades, 
yet  offering  industrial  courses  of  some  kind,  usually  give  work  in 
wood  and  metal  to  increase  the  industrial  intelligence  of  the  pupil 
and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  opportunities  for  developing  limited 
mechanical  ability  in  the  use  and  repair  of  industrial  products  and  in 
services  of  the  home  and  in  connection  with  the  common  experiences 
of  life.  A  course  in  mechanics  for  car  owners  is  an  example.  Such 
a  course  may  also  be  of  some  value  to  the  boys  who  later  enter  trade 
work. 

The  trade  and  industrial  courses  for  the  secondary  school  period 
are  offered  in  the  following  types  of  organization:  All-day  trade 
schools,  part-time  schools,  and  evening  industrial  schools.  The  all- 
day  trade  school  in  some  cities  is  organized  as  an  entirely  separate 
institution,  having  its  own  principal  and  independent  building  and 
grounds.  In  some  instances,  even  a  separate  tax  levy  is  made  for 
the  independent  all-day  trade  school.  This  type  of  organization  has 
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proved  valuable  where  it  is  difficult  to  fit  trade  courses  into  the 
academic  high  school  so  f^at  they  will  function  e^ectively*  The 
courses  in  the  all-day  trade  school  are  usually  two  years  in  length. 

Sometimes  trade  courses  are  offered  as  a  regular  part  of  the  cur- 
ricula of  a  high  school.  Again  they  are  organized  as  a  separate  de« 
partment  of  the  high  school  under  the  direction  of  a  department 
head.  This  plan  is  most  often  found  in  the  large  urban  high  school. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  all  types  and  classes  of  students 
together  in  the  same  school  plant  and  all  types  of  school  work  under 
the  general  administration  of  one  principal,  but  with  a  separate  de- 
partment head  specially  trained  in  industrial  education  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  industrial  courses-  A  few  States  have  established 
State-supported  and  ccmt^oUed  trade  schools^  open  to  students  resi- 
dent of  the  State-  Connecticut  has  eight  efficient  full-time  trade 
schools. 

Private  techmcal  and  trade  achooU. — number  of  privately  en- 
dowed and  controlled  trade  and  technical  schools  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  are  splendidly  housed 
and  equipped  and  offer  instructicm  of  exceptionally  high  order. 
Tuition  in  most  of  these  schools  is  nominal.  They  have  trained 
large  numbers  of  students  and  have  done  much  pioneer  work  of  an 
experimental  nature  in  developing  plans  for  organization  and  in- 
struction in  industrial  education.  Some  of  them  have  developed 
techmcal  courses  on  the  higher  educational  level,  offer  full  four-year 
courses,  and  confer  d^rees.  Others  offer  two  years  of  work  beyond 
the  secondary  school  and  prepare  individuals  to  function  in  technical 
positions  involving  operation,  installation,  and  maintenance  of 
industarial  plants. 

Other  private  proprietary  trade  schools  are  operated  for  the  profit 
accruing  from  the  tuition  fees  charged. 

Higher  teehmc^  edtumtitm. — ^Public  higher  technical  education  as 
offered  in  the  land-grant  colleges  is  described  on  i>age  38.  The  in- 
struction in  the  mechanic  arts  in  these  institutions  includes :  Mechan- 
ical engineering,  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  irrigation 
engineering,  mining  engineering,  marine  engineering,  railway  engi- 
neering, experimental  engineering,  textile  industry,  farm  mechanics, 
architecture,  machine  design,  mechanical  drawing,  ceramics,  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting,  telegraphy,  printing,  shopwork,  and  drawing. 
The  total  enrollment  in  the  courses  named  (in  the  land-grant 


colleges)  in  1924-25  was: 

Mechanical  engineering  5,  414 

Civil  engineering  .  5,851 

Electrical  engineering  8,436 

Mining  engineering  1,020 

Chemical  engineering  1, 94® 

Architecture  1,042 
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Home  Economics.  Educaliwi 

Types  <mA  enirolhnmt. — ^Home  economics  education,  lilte  technical 
and  commercial,  is  offered  in  two  types,  general  or  cultural  and  in- 
tensive or  vocational.  General  home  economics  only  is  offered  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  junior  high  schools,  and  both  general  and 
vocational  are  found  in  the  four-year  high  schools  and  the  three-year 

senior  high  schools. 
The  public  high  schools  reported  in  1922  an  enrolhnent  of  1,155,611 

girls,  and  of  that  number  304,981  were  taking  some  courses  in  general 
home  economics ;  and  for  the  same  year  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  reported  93,000  high-school  girls  in  vocational 
home  economics. 

Home  eeonormea  in  elementary  schools  and  junior  high  schools. — 
Home  economics,  commonly  called  "  sewing "  and  taught  for  about 
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30  minutes  each  week,  is  sometimes  begun  in  the  third  year  of  the 
elemenl^ry  school.  The  practice  of  introducing  it  in  the  early 
grades  is  exceptional  rather  than  general,  but  "  sewing  "  is  generally 
taught  in  the  fifth  year  and  both  ''sewing"  and  "cooking"  are 
commonly  found  in  the  sixth  year.  This  type  of  work  below  the 
seventh  year  is  in  many  school  systems  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
industrial  arts  program  while  home  economics  or  instruction  for 
"  personal  living  "  and  home  making  begins  formally  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  elementary  school  or  the  first  year  of  the  junior  high 
school. 

Time  for  home  economics  in  the  first  6  grades  of  the  elementary 

school  may  vary  from  30  to  90  minutes  and  the  number  of  periods 
from  1  to  6  per  week.   For  the  third,  foui*th,  and  fifth  years,  1 
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proved  vjiluable  where  it  is  difficult  to  tit  trade  courses  into  the 
acadmic  high  school  so  that  they  will  function  eflectively.  The 
courses  in  the  all-day  trade  school  are  usually  two  years  in  length. 

Sometimes  trade  courses  are  ottered  as  a  rejxiilar  part  of  the  cur- 
ricula of  a  high  school.  Again  they  are  organized  as  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  hijrh  school  under  the  direction  of  a  department 
liead.  This  phm  is  most  often  found  in  the  hirge  urban  hio:li  scliool. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  all  types  and  classes  of  students 
together  in  the  same  school  plant  and  all  types  of  school  work  under 
the  general  administration  of  one  principal,  but  with  a  sei)arate  de- 
partment head  specially  trained  in  industrial  education  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  industrial  courses.  A  few  States  have  established 
State-supported  and  controlled  trade  schools,  open  to  students  resi- 
dent of  the  State.  Connecticut  has  eight  efficient  full-time  trade 
schools. 

Pnvate  techtuafl  aiid  trade  scIiooJs. — A  number  of  privately  en- 
dowed and  controlled  trade  and  technical  schools  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Ignited  States.  Many  of  them  are  splendidly  housed 
and  e*piipped  and  otter  instruction  of  exceptionally  high  order. 
Tuition  in  most  of  these  schools  is  nominal.  They  have  trained 
large  numbers  of  students  and  have  done  much  pioneer  work  of  an 
experimental  nature  in  developing  plans  for  organization  and  in- 
struction in  industrial  education.  Some  of  them  have  developed 
technical  couises  on  the  higher  educational  level,  offer  full  four-year 
courses,  and  confer  degrees.  Others  otter  two  years  of  work  beyond 
the  secondary  school  and  prepare  individuals  to  function  in  technical 
positions  involving  operation,  installation,  and  maintenance  of 

mdustrial  plants. 
Other  private  proprietary  trade  schools  are  operated  for  the  profit 

accruing  from  the  tuition  fees  charged. 

Higher  techrucal  educatioti. — Public  higher  technical  education  as 
offered  in  the  land-grant  colleges  is  described  on  page  38.  The  in- 
struction in  the  mechanic  arts  in  these  institutions  includes:  Mechan- 
ical engineering,  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  irrigation 
engineering,  mining  engineering,  marine  engineering,  railway  engi- 
neering, experimental  engineering,  textile  industry*  farm  mechanics, 
arcliitecture,  machine  design,  mechanical  drawing,  ceramics,  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting,  telegraphy,  printing,  shopwork,  and  drawing. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  courses  named  (in  the  land-grant 


colleges)  in  1924r-2a  was: 

Mechanical   en.iiiiiceriiig   414 

Civil    eiiiiiiiccriii;;'  ."1.  Sol 

Electrical  eiigineeriug  s.  43(1 

Mining  engineering  1,  020 

Chemical  engineerii^  1,949 

Architecture  1. 042 
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Home  Economics  Education 

Types  cmd  enrolhiwnt. — llimie  economics  education,  like  technical 
and  commercial,  is  offered  in  two  types,  general  or  cultural  and  in- 
tensive or  vocational,  (ieiieral  lioiiie  economics  only  is  offered  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  junior  high  schools,  and  both  general  and 
vocational  are  found  in  the  four-year  high  schools  and  the  three-year 
senior  hi<rh  schools. 

The  public  high  schools  reported  in  an  enrollment  of  i,i5o,0ii 
irirls,  and  of  that  number  304,981  were  taking  some  courses  in  general 
home  eeonimiies;  and  for  the  same  yi^ar  the  Federal  Uoard  for  Voca- 
tional Education  reported  93,000  high-school  girls  in  vocational 
home  economics. 

Uoim  ecouoiihics  in  elcateutary  .schoolii  and  junior  Ji'n/It  sc/iooLs. — 
Home  economics,  commonly  called  "  sewing  "  and  taught  for  about 
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30  minutes  each  week,  is  sometimes  begun  in  the  third  year  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  practice  of  introthiciii^-  it  in  the  early 
grades  is  exceptional  rather  than  general,  but  sewing  "  is  generally 
taught  in  the  fifth  year  and  both  "sewing"  and  "cooking"  are 
commonly  fomid  in  the  sixth  year.  This  type  of  work  below  the 
seventh  year  is  in  many  school  systems  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
industrial  arts  ]Dro<rram  while  home  economics  or  instruction  for 
"personal  living''  and  home  making  begins  formally  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  elementary  school  or  the  first  year  of  the  junior  high 
school. 

Time  for  home  economics  in  the  first  0  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  may  vary  from  30  to  90  minutes  and  the  number  of  periods 
from  1  to  5  jjer  week.    For  the  third,  fouilh,  and  fifth  years,  1 
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period  of  45  minutes  is  most  frequent;  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  of  the  elementary  school  and  throughout  the  junior  high 
school  there  may  be  as  many  as  5  periods  per  week,  ranging  from 
50  to  100  minutes  each.  Many  junior  high  schools  allot  as  much 
time  to  home  economics  as  they  do  to  any  other  school  subject.  The 
senior  high  school  allots  from  2  to  5  periods  per  week  ranging  from 
40  to  90  minutes  each. 

Home  economics  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  junior  high 
schools  purposes  to  teach  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  proper 
ideals  of  right  living  as  they  pertain  to  health,  the  budgeting  of 
finances,  social  relationships,  recreation,  vocational  outlook,  and 
self-culture.  It  aims  to  establish  correct  health  hal)its  and  attitudes 
as  related  to  foods,  clothing,  shelter,  and  ideals  of  home  and  family 
life;  and  to  give  girls  a  working  knowledge  of  the  daily  household 
processes  and  to  develop  skills  and  technique  commensurate  with  the 
age  of  the  pupils. 

Home  economies  in  semor  high  schools. — ^Home  economics  in  the 
senior  high  school  assumes  a  more  formal  aspect.  It  includes  foods 
and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles  and  related  art,  household  man- 
agement including  household  economics  and  home  and  family  rela- 
tionships, house  planning  and  furnishing,  and  home  nursing  and 
child  training  and  care. 

Many  high  schools  offer  a  home-economics  curriculum  covering 
four  years,  but  the  one  and  two  year  curricula  are  found  more  adapt- 
able to  the  high-school  girls  who  plan  liigher  education.  The  home 
economics  offerings  are  so  arranged  in  the  large  high  schools  that  a 
girl  nmy  major  or  minor  in  the  subject  or  merely  elect  the  courses 
that  are  of  interest  to  her. 

The  work  in  the  high  school  is  generally  elective.  A  few  school  sys- 
tems require  one  or  more  years'  work  for  graduation.  The  Central 
High  School  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  requires  its  third  year  boys  to  take  a 
year's  work  in  home  economics. 

Many  high  schools  olfer  a  home  economics  curriculum  which  has 
preprofessional  and  vocational  aims.  The  courses  offered  in  such 
curricula  are  designed  for  potential  home  makers,  prospective  home- 
economics  teachers,  and  for  wage-earning  positions  in  home  econom- 
ies or  its  aUied  fields.  These  courses  are  also  elective  for  any 
high-school  student  who  has  met  the  prerequisites. 

Home  econo7nics  on  higher  education  levels. — ^Among  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  offering  home  economics  either  as  a  major 
or  minor  subject  are  all  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts;  State  universities,  with  a  few  exceptions;  many  of  the  State 
normal  schools;  apd  a  number  of  the  privately  endowed  institutions 
both  coeducational  and  women's  colleges. 
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The  work  in  the  large  State  and  privately  endowed  institutions  is 

divided  into  major  departments,  such  as  food  and  nutrition,  child 
study,  home  management,  textiles  and  clothing,  institutional  eco- 
nomics, and  the  teaching  of  home  economics.  This  division  of  home 
economics  subject  matter  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  student  who 
desires  to  specialize  in  any  one  of  the  major  departments,  and  of  the 
student  who  desires  general  information  concerning  all  or  some  of  the 
major  departments. 

A  number  of  the  higher  educational  instituticms  maintain  home 
management  houses  Avhere  from  6  to  10  upper  class  home-economics 
students  live  for  one  semester  or  a  shorter  period,  and  where,  through 
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actual  practice,  they  are  familiarized  with  home  and  family  prob- 
lems. A  young  child  or  two,  ranging  from  infancy  to  the  kinder- 
garten age,  often  forms  a  part  of  the  family.  The  keynote  of  this 
type  of  education  is  preparation  for  intelligent  utilization  of  every- 
thing relating  to  home  and  family  life. 

A  number  of  the  higher  educational  institutions,  both  State  and 
privately  endowed,  have  in  connection  with  their  child-study  depart- 
ments, nursery  schools  where  actual  and  potential  mothers  and  pro- 
spective directors  of  nursery  schools  receive  first-hand  training  with 
young  children  ranging  from  2  to  5  years  old. 

Teacher-training  courses  and  facilities  for  practice  teaching  are 
maintained  by  practically  all  of  these  institutions.  The  public  schools 
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period  oi  4.)  miiiutes  is  most  frequent;  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  of  the  elementary  school  and  throuf^hout  the  junior  high 
school  th(M('  may  he  as  many  as  5  ixM'iods  per  wet^v,  ran<ring  from 
60  to  iUU  minutes  each.  Many  junior  high  schools  allot  as  much 
time  to  home  economics  as  they  do  to  any  other  school  subject.  The 
s(»ni()i'  lii<rb  scliool  allots  from  2  to  5  periods  per  week  ranging  from 
40  to  1)0  minutes  each. 

Home  economics  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  junior  high 
sehools  })urp<)ses  to  teach  girls  hetweeii  the*  agt^s  of  I'i  and  15  proper 
ideals  of  right  living  as  they  pertain  to  health,  the  budgeting  of 
finances^  social  relationships,  recreation,  vocational  outlook,  and 
self-culture.  It  aims  to  establish  correct  health  hal)its  and  attitudes 
as  related  to  foods,  clothing,  shelter,  and  ideals  of  home  and  family 
life ;  and  to  give  girls  a  working  knowledge  of  the  daily  household 
processes  and  to  develop  skills  and  technique  conmiensurate  witli  the 
age  of  the  pupils. 

Hmne  economies  in  senior  high  sehooh. — Home  economics  in  the 
senior  high  school  assumes  a  more  formal  asjxM't.  It  includes  foods 
and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles  and  related  art,  household  man- 
agement including  household  economics  and  home  and  family  rela- 
tionships, house  planning  and  furnishing,  and  home  nursing  and 
child  training  and  care. 

Many  high  schools  offer  a  home-economics  curriculum  covering 
four  years,  but  tlie  oni^  and  tAvo  year  cui-ricula  are  found  more  adapt- 
able to  the  high-school  girls  who  plan  higher  education.  The  home 
economics  offerings  are  so  arranged  in  the  large  high  schools  that  a 
girl  may  major  or  minor  in  the  subject  or  merely  elect  the  courses 
that  are  of  interest  to  her. 

The  work  in  the  high  school  is  generally  elective.  A  few  school  sys- 
tems require  <me  or  more  years'  work  for  graduation.  The  Central 
High  School  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  requires  its  third  year  boys  to  take  a 
year's  work  in  home  economics. 

Many  high  schools  oHer  a  home  economics  curriculum  which  has 
preprofessional  and  vocational  aims.  The  courses  offered  in  such 
curricula  are  designed  for  potential  home  makers,  prospective  liome- 
economics  teachers,  and  for  wage-earning  positions  in  home  econom- 
ics or  its  allied  lields.  These  courses  are  also  elective  for  any 
high-school  student  who  has  met  the  prerequisites. 

LLoine  ecouoi/iics  on  hiyhei-  education  levels. — Among  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  offering  home  economics  either  as  a  major 
or  minor  subject  are  all  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts;  State  universities,  with  a  few  exceptions;  many  of  the  State 
normal  schools;  and  a  number  of  the  privately  endowed  institutions 
both  coeducational  and  women's  colleges. 
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The  work  in  tlie  large  State  and  privately  endowed  institutions  is 
divided  into  major  departments,  such  as  food  and  nutrition,  cliild 
study,  home  management,  textiles  and  clothing,  institutional  eco- 
nomics, and  tlie  teaching  of  home  economic^s,  This  division  of  home 
economics  subject  matter  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  student  who 
desires  to  specialize  in  any  one  of  the  major  departments,  and  of  the 
student  who  desires  general  information  concerning  all  or  some  of  the 
major  departments. 

A  number  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  maintain  home 
management  houses  wliert*  fi'om  G  to  10  uppe!*  chiss  home-economics 
students  live  for  one  semester  or  a  sliorter  period,  and  where,  tiirougli 
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actual  practice,  th(*v  are  familiarized  with  iiome  and  family  prob- 
lems. A  young  child  or  two,  ranging  from  infancy  to  the  kinder- 
garten age.  often  forms  a  ])art  of  the  family.  The  keynote  of  this 
type  of  e<hication  is  preparation  for  intelligent  utilizaticui  ol  every- 
thing relating  to  home  and  family  life. 

A  number  of  the  higher  educational  institutions,  both  State  and 
privately  endowed,  have  in  connection  with  tiieir  child-study  depart- 
ments, nursery  schools  where  actual  and  potential  mothers  and  pro- 
spective directors  of  nursery  schools  receive  first-hand  training  with 
young  children  ranging  from  2  to  ^>  years  old. 

Teacher-training  courses  and  facilities  for  practice  teaching  are 
maintained  by  practically  all  of  these  institutions.  The  public  schools 
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of  the  place  in  which  the  higher  educationid  institution  is  located 

generally  form  the  practice  laboratories  for  prospective  teachers. 

Comamcud  E^^alim 

Commercial  subjects  with  either  general  education  or  vocational 

objectives  are  offered  in  public  and  private  schools  on  the  secondary 
and  higher  education  levels.  The  size  of  the  school  and  the  need 
in  the  community  for  commercial  subjects  govern  the  number  and 
content  of  the  courses  offered. 

Only  one  of  the  States  has  a  State  supervisor  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. Nineteen  cities  have  local  supervisors  but  some  of  these  devote 
a  large  part  of  their  time  to  classroom  teaching.  Some  State  de- 
partments publish  commercial  courses  of  study  varying  from  detailed 
syllabi  specifying  the  years  in  which  the  subjects  shall  be  taught 
to  a  mere  listing  of  approA^ed  textbooks.  Ordinarily  the  local  school 
authorities  are  permitted  to  determine  which  and  how  many  of  the 
approved  subjects  shall  be  taught.  Those  States  which  do  not  pub- 
lish courses  or  manuals  encourage  the  local  units  to  prepare  courses 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  system  of  private  business  and  commercial  schools  has  grown 
up  without  any  more  supervision  and  control  than  that  which  the 
States  ordinarily  have  over  other  private  business  corporations.  In 
1925,  739  such  schools  enrolled  188,363  pupils.  Some  of  them  are 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  regulations  governing  the  stronger 
public  schools.  Four  voluntary  accrediting  associations  among  them 
are  now  trying  to  raise  private  commercial  school  standards. 

Commercial  courses  in  secondary  schools. — In  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades  whether  in  the  elementary  school  and  four-year 
high  school,  or  in  the  junior  high  school,  the  commercial  courses  are 
confined  very  largely  to  reviews  of  penmanship,  arithmetic,  and 
spelling  and  ^e  offered  primarily  to  emphasize  and  prepare  more 
efficiently  for  fundamental  operations  in  clerical  positions  and  in 
later  vocational  courses. 

A  general  preparatory  and  orientation  commercial  course,  which 
usually  follows  a  general  study  of  vocations  and  gives  a  somewhat 
intensive  view  of  business  occupations,  has  been  prepared  for  the 
junior  high  school  and  is  becoming  popular.  It  is  commonly  elec- 
tive. The  time  devoted  to  it  varies  from  two  periods  per  week  for 
a  half-year  to  five  periods  per  week  for  two  and  one-half  years. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  time  to  five  periods  per  week 
for  two  years.  In  the  large  schools  the  course  is  often  a  combination 
to  further  training  in  the  tool  subjects — arithmetic,  penmanship, 
eto. — and  of  information  about  business  service  and  clerical  practice. 
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The  small  communities  are  not  able  ordinarily  to  offer  more  than 
a  few  commercial  subjects.  In  such  instances  the  pupils  take  the  aca- 
demic course  and  elect  a  few  commerial  subjects.  In  schools  of  the 
next  larger  size,  one  general  commercial  curriculum  is  offered.  That 
curriculum  may  be  based  upon  stenography,  or  bookkeeping,  or  a 
combination  of  st^graphy  and  bookkeeping.  The  large  city  high 
schools  usually  offer  curricula  in  stenography,  bookkeeping,  selling, 
and  special  commercial  curricula,  including  commercial  and  academic 
subjects  acceptable  to  particulwr  universaties.  Close  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  these  subjects  is  necessary  for  those  students  contemplat- 
ing entrance  into  the  univerities.  The  secondary  commercial  curicula 
in  the  large  cities  require  that  the  pupils  spend  about  half  of  theii- 
time  upon  commercial  subjects.  In  the  large  schools,  three  years  of 
bookkeeping  are  offered.  Many  schools  begin  the  major  vocational 
stenographic  course  in  the  eleventh  year  and  continue  in  the  twelfth 
year.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  shorthand  and  typewriting  are 
started  in  the  tenth  year,  continued  in  the  eleventh  year,  and  secre- 
tarial practice  and  office  equipment  instruction  are  offered  in  the 
twelfth  year.  A  few  school  systems  begin  the  major  vocational 
courses  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping  as  early  as  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

There  is  considerable  demand  for  instruction  on  the  secondary 
level  for  sales  people  and  many  schools  are  now  offering  salesmanship 
curricula.  In  40  cities  the  classes  of  salesmanship,  usually  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  divide  their  time  between  the  school  and 
store. 

Evening  school  commercial  courses  are  conducted  in  practically 

all  cities  and  in  many  of  the  small  communities.  Students  may 
ordinarily  study  thus  any  subject  offered  in  the  day  schools.  Many 
cities  enroll  as  many  pupils  in  evening  commercial  classes  as  in  the 
day  classes.  About  half  the  States  have  commercial  classes  in  part- 
time  continuation  schools  of  their  large  cities.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions these  classes  may  receive  Federal  aid. 

Commercial  training  on  tlie  higher  education  levels. — Many  junior 
colleges  are  offering  commercial  training  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  take  the  full  four-year  collegiate  course  in  business. 

Some  of  the  large  universities  otter  a  number  of  highly  specialized, 
four-year  curricula,  including  business  organization  and  manage- 
ment, accountancy,  transportation,  banking  and  finance,  insurance, 
real  estate,  personnel  management,  commerce  and  law,  selling  and 
store  management,  commercial  and  civic  secretarial  work,  and  com- 
mercial-teacher training.  The  sequences  of  courses  are  often  worked 
out  cooperatively  by  the  universities  and  business  men's  organi- 
zations. 
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Some  of  the  older  and  larger  universities  are  maintaining  five, 
six,  and  seven-year  curricula  in  whicli  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  re- 
search work.  Most  of  them  have  bureaus  of  research  and  many  of 
the  best  researches  in  the  basic  and  other  industries  of  the  ditferent 
States  have  been  conducted  through  these  bureaus.  Another  very 
important  recent  step  in  university  education  for  business  has  been 
the  establishment  of  programs  for  closer  guidance  and  placement  of 
students*  Extension  courses,  correspondence  courses,  and  short  in- 
tensive courses  for  employment  in  a  particular  field,  such  as  real 
estate,  have  been  developed  in  some  instances.  A  few  universities 
have  part-time  cooperative  classes  in  commerce. 

Umfoernty  degrees  in  commerce. — Many  university  faculties,  be- 
cause of  the  traditional  concept  of  the  significance  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees,  refuse 
to  grant  these  degrees  to  students  majoring  in  business,  although 
they  do  grant  them  to  students  majoring  in  economics.  Consequently, 
new  degrees  have  been  created  for  students  of  business.  Forty-four 
distinct  degrees  are  now  offered  with  designation  indicating  that  the 
collegiate  study  was  in  tlie  field  of  commerce. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colleges  and  universities  have  depart- 
ments of  commerce  and  business  with  four-year  courses  leading  to 
the  baccalaureate  degrees.  Some  of  these  schools  and  a  number 
of  others  offer  undergiaduate  two-year  curricula  in  business,  the 
great  majority  of  which  lead  to  certificates  or  diplomas.  Most  uni- 
versities offer  the  master's  degree,  usually  with  a  designation  that  the 
major  w  as  in  commerce,  for  one  year  of  graduate  work.  Some  of  the 
universities  require  two  years  of  graduate  work  for  this  degree. 

Education  for  Health 

Health  is  now,  theoretically,  placed  first  among  our  objectives 
in  education.  Such  an  attitude  toward  this  subject  has  developed 
recently,  and,  though  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  inconsistency  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  is  taken 
with  far  more  seriousness  than  formerly.  Not  only  is  the  health  of 
the  child  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  for  his  own  good, 
but  it  is  also  recognized  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  of  public 
funds  to  attempt  to  train  pupils  who  are  not  physically  in  condition 
to  profit  as  they  should  by  that  training. 

The  school  environment  of  the  child  is  looked  upon  as  of  great 
importance,  and  school  authorities  are  adopting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  sanitarians  as  to  seating,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  water 
supply,  sewerage,  etc. 

Hie  importance  of  ample  facilities  for  play  is  more  and  more 
appreciated  and,  although  the  size  and  condition  of  playgrounds  is 
usually  a  matter  of  local  decision,  the  department  of  education  of  one 
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Some  of  the  older  and  larjrer  imiA^ersities  are  maintaining  five, 
six,  and  seven-year  curricula  in  which  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  re- 
search work.  Most  of  them  have  bureaus  of  research  and  many  of 
the  best  researches  in  the  basic  and  oiIhm*  iiulusti  ies  of  the  dilFcrent 
States  have  been  conducted  through  these  bureaus.  Another  very 
important  recent  step  in  university  education  for  business  has  been 
the  establishment  of  ]^iH)<ir;uiis  for  closer  jruidance  and  phiceinent  of 
students.  Extension  courses^  correspondence  courses,  and  short  in- 
tensive courses  for  employment  in  a  particular  field,  such  as  real 
estate,  have  been  developed  in  some  instances.  A  few  universities 
have  part-tinu*  cooperative  classes  in  commerce. 

University  degrees  in  commerce, — ^Many  imiversity  faculties,  be- 
cause of  tlie  traditional  concept  of  the  signiticaiun*  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees,  refuse 
to  grant  these  degrees  to  students  majoring  in  business,  although 
they  do  <ivi\\\\  them  to  students  niajorin<jj  in  economics.  Conseipientiy, 
ni  w  degrees  have  been  created  for  students  of  business.  Forty-four 
distinct  degrees  are  now  offered  with  designation  indicating  that  the 
collegiate  study  was  in  tl»e  field  of  connnerce. 

One  hundred  and  tifty-eight  colleges  and  universities  have  depart- 
ments of  commerce  and  business  with  four-year  courses  leading  to 
tlie  baccalauieate  deorrees.  Some  of  ihetse  schooli^  and  a  luiiuber 
of  others  offer  undergraduate  two-year  curricula  in  business,  the 
great  majority  of  which  lead  to  certificates  or  diplomas.  Most  uni- 
versities oiler  the  master's  degree,  usually  witli  a  designation  that  the 
major  was  in  commerce,  for  one  year  of  graduate  work.  Some  of  the 
universities  require  two  years  of  graduate  work  for  this  degree. 

Education  jot  Health 

Health  is  now,  theoretically,  placed  first  among  our  objectives 
in  education.  Such  an  attitude  toward  this  subject  has  developed 
recently,  and.  tliouoli  there  is  yet  a  <ri"eat  deal  of  ineonsistency  be- 
tween theory  and  piactice,  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  is  taken 
with  far  more  seriousness  than  formerly.  Not  only  is  the  health  of 
the  child  considered  of  the  frreatest  importance  for  his  own  good, 
but  it  is  also  recognized  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  of  public 
funds  to  attempt  to  train  pupils  who  are  not  physically  in  condition 
to  profit  as  they  shoidd  by  that  training. 

The  school  environment  of  the  child  is  looked  upon  as  of  great 
importance,  and  school  authorities  are  adopting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  sanitarians  as  to  seating,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  water 
supply,  sewerage,  etc. 

The  importance  of  ample  facilities  for  play  is  more  and  more 
appreciated  and.  although  the  size  and  condition  of  playgrounds  is 
usually  a  matter  of  local  decision,  the  department  of  education  of  one 
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State  (Delaware)  has  made  the  followin*;  luinimiiui  requirements: 
For  one-teacher  schools,  2  acres;  two-teacher  schools,  3  acres;  three- 
teadiier  schools,  4  acres;  larger  elementary  schools,  5  acres;  and  for 
secondary  schools  (hi<;h  schools),  10  acres.  A  well-appointed  <rynma- 
sium  is  a  feature  of  most  of  the  new  high  schools  and  of  some  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  many  high  schools  are  supplied  with  swimming 
pools. 

Physical  exmniimtiom. — ^The  positive  health  work  of  tlie  schools 
began  more  than  a  half  century  ago  in  the  medical  examination  of 

students  in  some  of  the  colleges.    Slowly  this  work  iiltered  down 
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into  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
seen  its  application  even  to  the  preschool  child. 

Fortv-two  States  have  laws  eitlier  authorizing  the  medical  exami- 
nation  of  school  children  or  making  such  an  examination  compulsory 
in  more  or  less  detail. 

Thou<rh  medical  inspection  in  this  country  was  beo;un  by  city  de- 
partments of  health,  this  function  has  been  transferred  in  Boston, 
Providence,  and  other  places  to  the  department  of  education;  in 
communities  taking  up  this  work  in  recent  years,  it  has  practically 
idways  been  made  from  the  beginning  a  part  of  the  educational 
•  system. 

It  is  tlie  general  policy  to  examine  chihlren  every  year,  though  in 
somiB  citi^  a  thorough  examination  is  attempted  only  three  times 
during  the  elementary  course.  Children  who  have  reached  the  age 
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when  they  may  follow  an  occupation,  must  in  many  States  pass  an 
examination  for  phjieical  fitness  before  being  granted  a  permit. 

The  routine  examination  of  children  is  often  left,  in  lar<re  part, 
to  the  school  nurse  or  teacher,  or  both,  the  physician  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  adviser  and  consultant  as  to  whether  the  child  needs 
treatment.  More  and  more  this,  as  well  as  other  health  work,  is  made 
to  center  in  the  re«rular  teacher,  for  the  teacher  is  most  acquainted 
with  the  child  and  her  appraisement  of  his  physical  habits  and  con- 
dition along  with  his  mental  activities,  is  invaluable.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  found  that,  in  the  physical  examination  of  the  child,  the 
teacher  with  a  little  training  along  this  line  is  fully  as  competent  in 
observing  defects  as  the  average  physician. 

Only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  is  provided  with 
official  local  public  health  service  approaching  adequacy,  and  even 
where  this  service  is  enjoyed  a  trained  official  for  school  medical 
inspection  is  seldom  atforded.  In  many  of  such  sections  of  the 
country  the  physical  examinations  are  made  by  a  district  school  nurse 
or  by  the  teacher  alone. 

Correction  of  defects. — Correction  of  defects  is  not  made  com- 
pulsory and  is  secured  in  a  varying  degree  according  to  the  interest 
and  effectiveness  of  the  school  officers  and  the  attitude  of  the  home. 
The  school  nurse  is  a  most  important  agent  in  securing  the  consent 
of  unresponsive  parents;  but  the  recent  policy  of  inviting  the  parents 
to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  the  child  reduces  the  woi^  of  the 
school  nurse  to  a  minimum. 

Health  educatwn. — ^The  United  States  lias  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  school  health  program  in  its  recently  adopted  method 
of  teaching  hygiene,  or  health  education "  as  it  is  specifically 
termed.  This  consists  in  placing  this  subject  on  the  same  basis  as 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  and  securing  the  practice  of  what 
is  preached. 

The  few  practices  essential  for  health  are  not  only  taught,  but 
the  child  is  stimulated  by  all  pedagogic  means  to  put  his  knowledge 
into  daily  practice.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  subject  of  nutrition 
and  periodic  weighing  and  measuring  of  children  is  done  by  the 
teacher  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools.  School  lunches  are 
served  in  many  city  schools  and  in  rural  sections  children  are  ad- 
vised what  food  to  bring,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  warm  dishes 
prepared  by  the  teacher. 

The  results  of  healtli  teaching,  especially  among  younger  pupils, 
depends  greatly  upon  the  attitude  of  parents;  and  realizing  this, 
efforts  are  put  forth  to  inform  the  parents  as  to  what  the  schools 
are  trying  to  do  for  the  children,  and  to  secure  their  cooperation. 
The  parent-teacher  organization  has  proven  a  powerful  agency 
in  bringing  about  such  understanding  and  assistance. 
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State  (Deiavvare)  has  made  the  following  luiniiuiini  requiiviiieiits: 
For  one-teacher  schools,  2  acres;  two-teacher  schools,  3  acres;  three- 
tocu-her  scliools.  4  acivs ;  lar<»vi'  eliMiientai'V  schools.  5  acres;  and  for 
secoiuUii'v  sc  hools  (high  schools),  iO  acres.  A  wc^lUappointed  gynina- 
sinni  is  a  feature  of  most  of  the  new  high  scliools  and  of  some  ele- 
inunlary  schools,  and  many  higli  schools  are  supplied  with  swimming 
pools. 

PhyHieo?  examhiatioHS. — The  positive  health  work  of  the  schools 
began  liioiv  tlian  a  half  century  ago  in  the  nitMliral  examination  of 
stuilents  in  some  of  the  colleges,    t^lowly  tliis  work  hlteied  down 
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into  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
seen  its  a|)i>lication  even  to  the  preschool  child. 

Fortv-two  Stales  liave  laws  eitlier  authorizing  the  medical  exami- 
nation  of  school  children  or  making  such  an  examination  compulsory 
in  iiiorc*  oi"  less  detail. 

Though  medieal  insptM-tion  in  this  country  was  begun  by  eity  de- 
partments of  health,  this  function  has  been  transferred  in  Boston, 
I'rovidence,  and  other  |)hiees  to  the  department  of  education;  in 
coimuunities  taking  up  this  work  in  recent  years,  it  has  practically 
always  been  made  from  the  beginning  a  part  of  the  educational 
'  sv^tenl. 

It  is  the  general  policy  to  examine  children  every  year,  though  in 
some  cities  a  thorough  examination  is  attempted  only  three  times 
during  the  elementary  course.    C'liildren  who  have  leached  the  age 
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when  they  may  follow  an  occupation,  nuist  in  many  States  jmss  an 
examination  for  physical  fitness  before  being  granted  a  jiermit. 

The  routine  (\\aniination  of  children  is  often  left,  in  large  part, 
to  the  school  nurse  or  teacher,  or  both,  the  physician  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  adviser  and  consultant  as  to  whether  the  child  needs 
treatuKMit.  More  and  more  this,  as  well  as  other  health  work,  i&  made 
to  center  in  the  regular  teacher,  for  the  teacher  is  most  acquainted 
with  the  child  and  her  appraisement  of  his  physical  habits  and  con- 
dition along  with  his  mental  activities,  is  invaluable.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  found  that,  in  the  physical  examination  of  the  child,  the 
teacher  with  a  little  training  along  this  line  is  fully  as  competent  in 
observing  defects  as  the  av(M'age  }>hysician. 

Only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  is  provided  with 

official  local  public  health  service  a])i)roaching  ade<pmcy.  and  even 

where  this  service  is  (Mijoyed  a  trained  oliicial  for  school  medical 

inspection  is  seldom  atlorded.    In  many  of  such  sections  of  the 

country  the  physical  examinations  are  made  by  a  district  school  nurse 

or  bv  the  teacluM'  alone. 
« 

CottectioH  of  defects. — Correction  of  defects  is  not  made  c*om- 
pulsory  and  is  secured  in  a  varying  degree  according  to  the  interest 
and  etfectiveness  of  the  school  officer^  and  the  attitude  of  the  home. 
The  school  nurse  is  a  most  important  agent  in  securing  the  consent 
of  unresponsive  parents;  but  the  recent  policy  of  inviting  the  pai'ents 
to  be  pi-esent  at  tlie  (examination  of  the  cliild  reiluces  the  work  of  the 
scliool  lun  se  to  a  niinimiun. 

Health  education. — The  United  States  has  made  a  valuable  contri- 
hiiiion  to  the  school  healtli  program  in  its  recently  adoptetl  method 
of  teaching  hygiene,  or  health  education"  as  it  is  specifically 
termed.  This  consists  in  placing  this  subject  on  the  same  basis  as 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  and  securing  the  practice  of  what 
is  preached. 

The  few  practices  essential  for  health  are  not  only  taught,  but 
the  child  is  sliniuhited  hy  all  i)edagogic  nutans  to  put  his  knowh^lge 
into  daily  ])raclice.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  subject  of  nutrition 
and  periodic  w^eighing  and  measuring  of  children  is  done  by  the 
teach(»r  in  a  large  i)r<)portion  of  the  schools.  School  lunches  are 
served  in  many  city  schools  and  in  rural  sections  children  are  ail- 
vised  what  food  to  bring,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  warm  dishes 
prepared  by  the  teacluM*. 

The  results  of  health  teachnig,  especially  among  younger  pupils, 
depends  greatly  upon  the  attitude  of  parents:  and  realizing  this, 
efforts  are  put  forth  to  infoi-m  th(^  paivnts  as  to  what  the  schools 
are  trying  to  do  for  the  children,  and  to  secure  their  cooperation. 
The  parent-teacher  organization  lias  proven  a  powerful  agency 
in  bringing  about  such  understanding  and  assistance. 
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Thirty-three  States  have  laws  requiring  the  teaching  of  physical 
education ;  half  of  those  laws  include  hygiene  as  a  part  of  physical 
education.  In  some  of  the  laws  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  exercise 
is  specified,  and  this  varies  in  different  States  from  15  to  30  minutes 
daily  in  elementary,  and  from  20  minutes,  daily  to  160  minutes  weeMy . 
in  secondary  schools. 

The  time  devoted  to  physical  education  is  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  as  chiefly  instructional  aaid  wholly  inadequate  for  hygienic 
purposes,  and  many  schools  make  arrangements  for  supervised  play 
outside  of  school  hours. 

Fifteen  States  have  general  directors  of  physical  education  and 
in  some  of  these  States  this  olBcial  also  stimulates  and  supervises  the 
work  of  health  education.  Most  of  the  States  furnish  the  teacher 
with  general  outlines  of  material  and  methods  for  teaching  these 
subjects. 

Interschool  competitive  athletics  is  a  feature  of  secondary  schools, 
though  these  activities  are  looked  upon  as  of  general  extracurricular 
interest  for  which  the  school  authorities  are  only  generally  respon- 
sible, and  as  a  source  of  social  rather  than  physical  benefit  to  those 
who  take  part  in  such  games. 

Schools  or  classes  for  mentally  and  physically  defective  children 
are  developed,  especially  in  large  cities.  Specially  designed  build- 
ings, with  appropriate  instruction  for  the  seriously  crippled  child, 
are  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Rochester,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
other  places.  Children  with  very  defective  vision,  the  hard-of -hear- 
ing, and  those  with  speech  defects  are  taken  care  of  in  our  larger 
centers  of  population  by  specially  trained  teachers.  This  is  true, 
also,  of  children  who,  because  of  mental  deficiencies,  can  not  profit 
in  present  or  after  life  by  instruction  in  regular  classes. 

Tuberculous  and  badly  nourished  children  of  large  cities  are  taught 
in  open-air  or  open-window  schools,  though  the  tendency  is  to  try  to 
furnish  more  nearly  ideal  atmospheric  and  other  health  conditions 
for  all  pupils. 

The  summer  camp  is  growing  in  importance.  Not  only  are  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do  privileged  to  attend  these  out-of-door  schools, 
but  thousands  of  the  poor  and  the  sickly  are  sent  to  the  country  at 
private  or  public  expense.  Camps  are  now  provided  for  the  average 
child  through  the  extension  division  of  many  agricultural  colleges 
and  it  seems  that  this  missing  link  for  connecting  the  spring  and  fall 
fcenns  of  school  may  soon  become  a  part  of  our  educational  system. 

Health  of  the  teacher. — ^Excellent  preparation  of  special  super- 
visors or  teachers  of  physical  education  and  school  hygiene  is  offered 
in  the  three  years'  course  of  a  dozen  special  schools  and  in  the  special 
courses  offered  in  a  hundred  or  more  colleges  and  universities. 
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The  health  of  the  teacher,  in  training  and  after,  is  considered 
with  care  in  many  training  schools.  One  State  (Connecticut)  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  employ  a  physician  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  training;  and  students  with  reme- 
diable defects  of  vision,  hearing,  etc.,  are  placed  on  probation  until 
these  faults  are  corrected. 

Physical  welfare  of  college  students. — In  an  increasin*;  number 
of  institutions  for  higher  education  the  physical  welfare  of  the  student 
is  looked  after  with  thoroughness.  A  large  percentage  employ  a  resi- 
dent physican  who  examines  entrants  for  physical  defects  and  serves 
as  a  consultant  at  all  times.  Some  of  the  large  universities  and  col- 
leges maintain  infirmaries  and  a  nursing  staff  for  their  students. 


A  COLLEGE  GYMNASIUM  CLASS 


Hygiene,  both  personal  and  general,  is  a  required  subject  in  many 
of  these  schools,  and  in  a  few  the  exercises  in  this  subject  extend 
throughout  the  first  year.  Facilities  and  instruction  for  physical 
education  are  supplied  in  all  such  institutions,  and  as  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  a  variety  of  out-door  sports  are  encouraged  for 
all  students.  Work  in  gymnastics  is  confined  chiefly  to  those  unfitted 
for  more  vigorous  activities.  Intercollegiate  athletics  is  highly  devel- 
oped, but  is  usually  only  loosely  related  to  tlie  school  so  far  as  man- 
agement and  direction  are  concerned. 

In  about  50  institutions  of  higher  education  (those  supported  in 
part  by  Federal  grants)  militiary  training  has  been  required  since  the 
Civil  War  (1862).  In  some  other  colleges  and  universities  it  is 
offered  as  an  elective  subject. 
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Thirty-three  States  have  laws  requiring  the  teaching  of  physical 
education :  half  of  those  laAvs  inchide  hygiene  as  a  part  of  physical 
education.  In  :sonie  of  the  laws  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  exercise 
is  specihed,  and  this  varies  in  different  States  from  15  to  30  minutes 
daily  in  elementary,  and  from  20  minutes  daily  to  150  minutes  weekly 
in  -sorondury  schools. 

The  time  devoted  to  physical  education  is  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  as  chiefly  instructional  and  wholly  inadequate  for  hyofienic 
purposes,  and  many  schools  make  arrangements  for  supervised  play 
outside  of  school  hours* 

Fifteen  States  have  general  directors  of  physical  education  and 
in  some  of  these  States  this  official  also  stimulates  and  supervises  the 
work  of  health  education.  Most  of  the  States  furnish  the  teacher 
with  general  outlines  of  material  and  methods  for  teaching  these 
subjects. 

Interschool  competitive  athletics  is  a  feature  of  secondary  schools, 
though  these  activities  are  looked  upon  as  of  <»eneral  extracurricular 
interest  for  which  the  school  autliorities  are  oidy  generally  respon- 
sible, and  as  a  source  of  social  rather  than  physical  benefit  to  those 
who  take  part  in  such  games. 

Schools  or  classes  for  mentally  and  physically  defective  children 
are  developed,  especially  in  large  cities.  Specially  designed  build- 
ings, with  appropriate  instruction  for  the  seriously  crippled  child, 
are  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Rochester,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
other  places.  Children  with  very  defective  vision,  the  hard-of -hear- 
ing, and  those  with  speech  defects  are  taken  care  of  in  our  larger 
centers  of  population  by  specially  trained  teachers.  This  is  true, 
also,  of  children  who,  because  of  mental  deficiencies,  can  not  profit 
in  ])resent  or  after  life  by  instruction  in  regular  classes. 

Tuberculous  and  badly  nourislied  children  of  large  cities  are  taught 
in  open-air  or  open-window  schools,  though  the  tendency  is  to  try  to 
fiirnisli  more  nearly  ideal  atmospheric  and  other  health  conditioiM? 
for  all  pupils. 

The  summer  camp  is  growing  in  importance.  Not  only  are  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do  privileged  to  attend  these  out-of-door  schools, 
but  thousands  of  the  poor  and  the  sickly  are  sent  to  the  country  at 
private  or  public  expense.  Camps  are  now  provided  for  the  average 
child  througli  the  extension  division  of  many  agiicultural  colleges 
and  it  seems  that  this  missing  link  for  connecting  the  spring  and  fall 
terms  of  school  may  soon  become  a  part  of  our  educational  system. 

Health  of  the  teacher, — Excellent  preparation  of  special  super- 
visors or  teachers  of  physical  education  and  school  hygiene  is  offered 
in  the  three  years'  couree  of  a  dozen  special  schools  and  in  the  special 
courses  offered  in  a  hundred  or  more  colleges  and  universities. 
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The  health  of  the  teacher,  in  training  and  after,  is  considered 
with  care  in  many  training  schools.  One  State  (Connecticut)  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  employ  a  physician  to  examine  and  ])ass  upon  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  training;  and  students  with  reni(*- 
diable  defects  of  vision,  hearing,  etc.,  are  placed  on  probation  until 
these  faults  are  corrected. 

Physical  welfare  of  college  students. — In  an  increasing  number 
of  institutions  for  higher  education  the  physical  welfare  of  the  student 
is  looked  aftei'  witli  thoroughness.  A  large  percentage  employ  a  resi- 
dent physican  who  examines  entrants  for  physical  defects  and  serves 
as  a  consultant  at  all  times.  Some  of  the  large  universities  and  col- 
leges maintain  inhrmaries  and  a  nursing  staff  for  their  students. 


A  COLLEGE  GYMNASIUM  CLASS 


Hygiene,  l)r>th  personal  and  general,  is  a  required  subject  in  many 
of  these  schools,  and  in  a  few  the  exercises  in  this  subject  extend 
throughout  the  first  year.  Facilities  and  instruction  for  j^hysical 
education  are  supplied  in  all  such  institutions,  and  as  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  a  variety  of  out-door  sports  are  encouraged  for 
all  students.  Work  in  gymnastics  is  confined  chiefly  to  those  unfitted 
for  more  vigorous  activities.  Intercollegiate  athletics  is  highly  devel- 
oped, but  is  usually  only  loosely  related  to  the  school  so  far  as  man- 
agement and  direction  are  concerned. 

In  about  50  institutions  of  higher  education  (those  supported  in 
part  by  Federal  grants)  miliiiary  training  has  been  required  since  the 
Civil  War  (1862).  In  some  other  colleges  and  universities  it  is 
offered  as  an  elective  subject. 


Libraries  and  Museums 

Libraries 


The  or^^anized  library  is  regarded  in  the  United  States  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  system  of  public  education  for  those  pursuing 
courses  in  educational  institutions  and  for  those  undertaking  to 
continue  their  ethication  without  formal  schooling.  The  libraries  of 
the  country  may  be  grouped  under  the  designation  of  public,  society, 
and  school  libraries.  There  is  no  universally  accepted  definition  of 
the  term  "  public  library."  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  public 
library  in  the  United  States  is  either  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
public,  or  is  freely  accessible  to  the  i)ublic:  or  it  has  two  of  these 
features  or  all  three  of  them.  A  society  library  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  an  association,  society,  or  corporation,  and  may  be  open 
more  or  less  freely  to  use  by  the  public.  The  term  "  school  libraries  '■ 
comprises  those  which  are  maintained  by  schools  of  any  grade,  by 
colleges,  or  by  universities.  Every  recognized  college  or  university 
necessarily  has  its  library  as  a  central  feature.  Practically  all 
accredited  secondary  schools,  and  many  elementary  schools,  also 
have  their  own  libraries.  The  college  and  university  libraries  are 
primarily  for  the  use  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  these  institu- 
tions, but  are  also  usually  open  to  the  public  for  reference. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  public  libraries  is  pro- 
moted and  regulated  similarly  to  State  control  of  public  schools  by 
State  legislation  antl  not  by  the  Federal  Government.  Municipalities 
are  authorized  by  the  State  to  use  funds  raised  by  public  taxation 
for  library  support.  Most  States  of  the  Union  have  special  library 
laws,  which,  besides  specifying  the  conditions  of  local  appropriations 
for  libraries,  provide  also  for  a  measure  of  State  aid,  authorize  State 
inspection  and  control,  and  ariauiie  for  carrying  on  certain  forms 
of  state-wide  library  activity,  usually  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  library  commission,  or  its  equivalent,  with  headquarters  at  the 
State  capital.  Financial  aid  from  tlie  State  is  usually  conditioned 
on  the  appropriation  by  the  local  library  of  an  equal  sum,  and  is 
often  not  limited  to  municipally  owned  or  supported  institutions. 
Systematic  library  work  fostered  by  State  aid  and  control  is  con- 
stantly extended,  and  is  welcomed  by  librarians,  who  are  active 
through  their  associations  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  library 
commissions  in  new  territory. 

The  number  and  efficiency  of  public  libraries  vary  greatly  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  United  States,  some  States,  esi)ecially  in  the  North 
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and  East,  being  well  provided  with  libraries  and  others  having  more 
or  less  inadequate  book  facilities.  About  57  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  live  in  areas  having  access  to  public-library 
service.  As  might  be  expected,  the  urban  districts  are  much  better 
provided  in  this  respect  than  are  the  rural  regions.  Library  service 
to  rural  communities  is  being  improved  by  the  growing  adoption  of 
the  county  as  a  unit,  which  has  been  found  best  for  this  purpose  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  Laws  permitting  counties  to  provide 
county  library  service  have  been  enacted  in  31  States  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  and  in  several  other  States  county  library  service  is 
provided  under  general  powers. 


CHILDREN'S  ROOM   IN  A  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  WASHINGTON.   D.  C. 


The  modern  American  public  library  is  an  active  educational 
agency,  reaching  out  to  draw  people  to  use  its  stores  of  printed 

material  and  the  other  facilities  offered  bv  it,  such  as  lectures  and 

a. 

exhibits  and  the  use  of  its  rooms  for  debatino;  and  study  clubs.  Its 
ideal  is  to  find  a  reader  for  every  book  on  its  shelves  and  provide  a 
book  for  every  reader  in  its  comniiinity  and  in  all  cases  to  brinjx 
book  and  reader  to<^ether.  It  is  one  of  the  important  a<;encies  in 
adult  education.  The  best  libraries  have  hijrhly  trained  staffs  with 
members  capable  of  renderinof  expert  service  in  their  special  subjects. 
The  facilities  for  tlie  professional  training  of  librarians  have  been 
greatly  expanded  in  recent  years,  and  graduation  from  a  library 
school  is  now  required  for  the  responsible  positions.  Some  States 
have  established  a  certification  system  for  librarians  similar  to  that 
for  teachers. 


Libraries  and  Museums 


Libraries 

The  orjrani/Hl  library  is  re^rarded  in  thv  Vnitinl  States  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  tlie  system  of  ])ublie  etlii<*ation  for  those  piirsuiiig 
courses  in  educational  institutions  ami  for  those  undertaking  to 
i'ontinue  their  education  without  formal  schooling.  T\\v  lilnai  of 
l\w  coimiry  may  l)e  *rro!i|HHl  under  the  designation  of  |)ul»li(\  socic^tv, 
ami  sch<M>l  libraries.  There  is  no  universally  accepted  definition  of 
the  term  public  library."  In  <r<'neral.  it  may  l»e  said  tliat  a  [)ul»lie 
library  in  tlw  rnileil  States  is  either  owned  or  controlled  bv  the 
public*  or  is  freely  accessible  to  the  public:  or  it  has  two  of  these 
features  or  all  three  of  them.  A  society  libraiy  is  owned  m-  con- 
tr<*ll(Ml  by  an  association,  society,  or  coi'poiatioiu  and  may  be  open 
more  or  less  freely  to  use  by  the  public.  The  term  "  school  libraries 
comprises  those  which  are  maintained  by  schools  of  anv  aradt*.  bv 
eolle*>es.  <m'  by  uni vcMsii ies.  Every  reeooni/ed  colle*j;e  or  imiversity 
necessarily  has  its  library  as  a  central  feature.  Practically  all 
accredited  secomlary  schools,  and  many  elementaiy  schools,  also 
have  tlieii*  own  libiaries.  'Vlw  colle<re  and  university  Iibrari(^s  are 
primarily  for  the  use  of  tlie  faculty  and  students  of  these  institu- 
tions, but  are  also  usually  open  to  the  public  for  ref(M  (»nc( . 

The  or<iani/ation  and  adniini-^tiation  of  piiblic  lil)rari:*s  is  pro- 
moted and  lejrulateil  similarly  to  State  control  of  public  schools  by 
State  lejrislation  and  not  by  the  Federal  (lovernment.  ^Fiinit  ipalit ies 
ai'e  aiitiiorized  by  the  State  to  use  funds  laised  by  public  taxation 
lor  library  support.  Most  States  of  the  Union  have  sj>ecial  library 
laws,  which.  l)esi<les  specifvinjr  the  conditions  of  local  ai)propnations 
for  Jibraries.  provide  also  foi*  a  measure  of  State  aid,  authori/(»  State 
inspection  and  control,  and  arranjre  for  carrying  on  certain  forms 
of  state-wi<le  library  activity,  usually  under  the  <renei'al  sup(  i  vision 
of  a  library  connnission.  oi*  its  e<piivaient.  with  headquarters  at  the 
State  capital.  Financial  aid  froni  the  State  is  usually  conditioned 
on  the  a|>pi'opiiation  by  the  local  library  of  an  equal  sum,  and  is 
ofte?i  not  limited  to  niunicij)ally  owned  or  supported  institutions. 
Systematic  library  work  fostereil  by  State  aid  and  control  is  con- 
stantlv  extended,  and  is  Avelc<mied  h\  librarians,  who  are  active 
llirou<»h  their  associations  in  jiromotin*;  the  establishment  of  library 
commissions  in  new  territorv. 

The  numl>er  and  efficiency  of  public  libraries  vary  ^rrc^atly  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  United  States,  some  States,  especially  in  the  A'orth 
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and  East,  beinjr  well  pixivided  with  libraries  and  others  havinjr  more 
or  less  inade(|uate  book  facilities.  About  57  per  cent  of  the  |>eople 
of  the  United  States  live  in  ar(»as  havin<r  access  to  public-liluary 
service.  As  mifrht  be  expected,  the  urban  districts  aiv  much  better 
provided  in  this  respect  than  aie  the  rural  rejrions.  Library  service 
to  rural  communities  is  bciiia  im|)roved  by  the  <5rowin<;  adot>tion  <»f 
the  county  as  a  unit,  which  has  l)een  found  l)est  for  this  pur|K»se  in 
most  ])artsof  th(»  UnitiMl  Statics.  La ws  ])ermittin<r  counties  to  provi<le 
countv  librarv  servici^  have  bvvu  enacted  in  ^il  States  and  tiie  lerri- 
torv  of  Hawaii,  and  in  several  other  States  countv  librarv  s«*rvice  is 
provided  iUidtM*  <^-enei*al  jxjwers. 


CHILDREN'S  ROOM   IN  A  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  WASHINGTON.   D.  C. 


The  modern  American  public*  librarv  is  an  active  edu(*ational 
a*ienc\\  reachini!'  out  to  draw  peopU*  lo  iisr  its  stores  id'  printed 
material  and  the  other  facilities  offered  bv  it,  such  as  lectures  an<l 
exhibits  and  the  use  of  its  ro<mis  for  debatin<r  and  study  clubs.  Its 
ideal  is  to  hnd  a  reader  lor  every  book  on  its  sliehrs  and  t>i'ovide  a 
book  for  every  reader  in  its  community  and  in  all  cases  to  brinjr 
lKM)k  and  reader  to<rether.  It  is  (me  of  the  important  ajrencies  in 
aiUiit  eduealinn.  Tlu*  lu'st  libraries  have  hi<ihly  li'aineil  stall's  witii 
members  capable  of  renderin^r  expert  service  in  their  special  subjects. 
The  facilities  for  tin*  professional  trainiiiL^  of  libi'arians  have  been 
<j;reatly  expanded  in  n^rent  years,  antl  <rratluation  li*om  a  lilirary 
school  is  now  recpiireil  tor  the  responsible  ]M>sitions«  Some  States 
have  established  a  eertilicalion  svstem  for  librarians  similar  lo  liiat 
for  teachers. 
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Museums 

At  least  l.OOi)  widely  scattered  museums  are  helping  either  actively 
or  passively  in  the  work  of  education.  All  the  large  cities  of  the 
eastern  coast  have  big  museums,  and  a  chain  of  them  extends  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  ijew  England  and  Pennsylvania,  especially,  have 
many  college  museums  and  small  museums  of  history. 

The  public  museums  are  mostly  owned  and  operated,  not  by  muni- 
cipal or  other  public  authorities,  but  by  boards,  bodies  corporate, 
legalized  under  the  general  incorporation  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
they  carry  on  their  activities.  The  larger  ones  occupy  public  build- 
ings usually  erected  for  the  purpose  by  a  bond  issue  of  the  munici- 
pality and  located  in  public  parks.  In  return  for  the  use  of  the 
buildings,  the  boai'd  maintains  the  museum  not  for  profit  but  for 
service  to  the  public.  It  may  receive  an  annual  grant  from  pubhc 
funds. 

The  general,  undirected  educational  service  rendered  bv  the  muse- 

■ 

/uiis  is  in  the  aggregate  w  ide  and  great,  but  it  is  no  way  measurable. 
Of  the  special,  directed  educational  efforts  for  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren, those  for  children  are  the  better  developed  and  the  more 
important.  In  cooperation  with  the  schools,  the  museums  lend  the 
teachers  large  quantities  of  material  to  be  used  in  illustrating  regular 
classroom  instruction.  The  materials  may  be  selected  and  organized 
to  help  explain  jHocesses  of  nature  such  as  the  formation  of  fossils, 
Dil  deposits,  coal  beds,  etc. ;  methods  of  obtaining  raw  products  and 
manufacturing  them  into  finished  articles,  as  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  silk  and  wool ;  or  they  may  be  simple  collections  not 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  different  phases  of  any  process.  Many 
of  the  museums  are  now  maintaining  their  ow^n  classrooms  usually 
under  the  control  of  one  of  more  teachers  paid  by  the  local  school 
system  and  detailed  to  the  museum  as  regular  instructors  for  the 
classes  that  come  at  stated  periods  from  the  schools. 

For  children  Avho  make  their  own  contacts  with  the  museum 
independently  of  the  school,  the  museum  offers  fetory  hours,  games, 
and  or<i:anized  chiss  or  club  work  given  under  the  direction  of  its 
own  employees  and  designed  to  attract  and  help  children  in  an  under- 
standing of  nature. 

The  trend  of  adult  education  in  the  United  States  is  toward  better 
organization  and  more  continuity  of  purpose  in  instruction.  The 
museums  are  following  this  trend  and  are  organizing  classes  of 
adults  with  the  express  intention  of  giving  them  aid  in  particular 
fields. 

Several  city  school  systems  have  established  their  own  school 
museums  and  these  confine  their  activities  for  the  most  part  to  school 
service.    College  museums  are  primarily  teaching  collections,  and 
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there  are  hundreds  of  them.  A  few  have  grown  so  large  that  they 
have  become  public  museums  and  carry  their  work  out  into  the 
surrounding  urban  and  rural  communities  by  the  usual  public  mu- 
seum methods.  Other  colleges  make  arrangements  with  near-by 
museums  to  give  credit  courses. 

At  present  small  museums  in  the  United  States  are  formed  at  the 
rate  of  several  score  a  year  and  it  now  seems  that  the  museum  of  the 
future  will  be  small.  The  demand  upon  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington  for  information  about  setting  up  museums  has  grown 
so  great  that  that  institution  now  accepts  as  a  part  of  its  regular 
duties  the  responsibility  of  giving  advice  on  how  to  establish,  organ- 
ize, and  conduct  a  museum. 


Contribution  of  the  National  Government 

to  Education 


The  Continental  Congress  in  its  Land  Ordinance  "  of  May,  1785, 
dedicated  from  the  public  lands  which  lay  west  of  the  13  Colonies, 
Lot.  No.  16  of  every  township  to  "  the  maintenance  of  public  schools 
within  the  said  township."  The  Ordinance  of  1787  declared,  "  Re- 
ligrion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happine-s  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged." 

The  spirit  of  those  pronouncements,  practically  national  in  their 
scope  and  significance,  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ever  since  its  inception.  The  policy  of  giving  public  lands 
for  education  has  been  omtinued,  and  hinds  and  scrip  have  been 
granted  to  a  total  of  117,244,519  acres,  an  area  nearly  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  German  liepublic.   The  distribution  is  as  follows : 


Acres 

F(ir  the  common  schools   94,164,284 

Universities   2, 168,463 

Agricultnial  colleges   11,047,600 

Normal  schools   1,385,000 

Schools  of  mines  >.   ^  000 

Othex  edncatioiial  purposes   » 


Every  department  of  the  National  Government  aids  either  directly 
or  indirectly  in  some  way  in  education.  Certain  sums  are  appro- 
priated directly  for  educational  work ;  others  are  for  agencies  educa- 
tional in  their  nature  but  less  limited  in  field  than  the  regular  school 
systems.  Some  activities,  directly  educational,  are  not  maintained 
by  sjiecific  appropriations,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  state  their  cost 
from  records  available.  Salaries  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  of  the  Public  Health  Service  who  are  engaged  in  educational 
work  are  not  included  in  the  costs  reported.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  complete  statement  of  the  contribution  in  money  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  cause  of  education.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  detailed  expenditures,  however,  shows  that  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1926,  the  Federal  Government  expended  ap- 
proximately $62,000,000  for  educational  purposes. 
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Three  Representative  Federal  Agencies  for  Education 

Bureau  of  EAucalion 

The  necessity  of  some  central  office  for  the  collection  and  stiidv  of 
educational  statistics  and  data  was  early  seen  and  i^preciatecL  Sev* 
eral  attempts  were  made  to  interest  Congress  and  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  in  a  national  office  of  education,  but  the  etforts  proved 
futile  until  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents, 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  1866, 
appointed  a  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  question.  On 
February  14, 1866,  Representative  James  A,  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States,  presented  the  memorial  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Education  on  practically  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  school  superintendents.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  was  approved  by  the  President  March  8,  1867. 

The  Department  of  Education  was  continued  as  an  independent 
establishment  until  July  1,  1869,  when,  according  to  a  provision 
in  an  act  approved  July  20,  1868,  it  was  constituted  an  office  or 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  purposes  of  the  bureau,  as  set  forth  in  the  law  establishing  it, 
are — 

to  coUect  statistics  and  facts  showing  tbe  condition  and  progress  of  education 

in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information  respect- 
ing the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and 
methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  T'nited  States  in  the  estab- 
Ushment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  system;s  aud  otlierwise  promote 
the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

The  bureau  is,  therefore,  primarily  an  institution  for  educational 
research  and  promotion.  The  act  creating  it  gave  it  no  adminis- 
trative duties,  and  the  administrative  duti^  that  it  possesses  were 
subsequently  assigned  to  it. 

The  functions  of  the  bureau  have  been  divided  into  four  parts: 
Field  service,  research  and  investigation  of  special  educational  prob- 
lems, educational  surveys,  and  the  dissemination  of  information. 

Service  in  the  field  by  representatives  of  the  bureau  include 
lectures  and  addresses  upon  educational  topics  before  teachers, 
students,  women's  clubs,  business  men's  clubs,  and  other  orgajuiza- ' 
tions  interested  in  education,  conducting  and  assisting  in  special 
conference  for  the  consideration  of  educational  questions,  visiting 
and  conferring  with  school  officers  and  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  and  imparting  information,  and  participation  in  educa- 
tional surveys  at  the  request  of  the  proper  local  authorities. 

Surveys  of  educational  conditions  in  particular  institutions,  local- 
ities, counti^,  and  States  constitute  an  important  function  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Education.  Such  surveys  have  become,  in  recent  years, 
a  most  valuable  method  of  seeking  out  weaknesses  in  school  systems 
and  of  recommending  programs  of  improvement. 

To  fulfill  its  function  as  a  clearing  house  of  information,  the  bureau 
is  engaged  upon  the  systematic  study  of  a  variety  of  current  problems. 
The  results  of  the  research  and  survey  work  are  usually  published 
by  the  bureau  as  part  of  its  work  in  the  dissemination  of  information. 

The  plan  of  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  includes  (1) 
a  biennial  survey  of  education,  comprising  a  complete  statistical 
and  textual  resume  of  educational  conditions  in  the  United  States,  with 
brief  statements  of  the  conditions  in  the  principal  foreign  countries ; 

(2)  an  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Bun^au  of  Education; 

(3)  bulletins  or  monographs  usually  containing  comprehensive  re- 
ports of  educational  research;  (4)  leaflets,  comprising  less  extensive 
reports  or  discussions  of  educational  movements  or  occurrences; 
(5)  the  periodical  School  Life,  which  contains  information  of  cur- 
rent educational  ev^ts.  A  limited  edition  of  ^u^h  document  is 
distributed  gratuitously,  and  later  editions  are  sold  at  the  actual 
cost  of  printing. 

The  first  national  program  of  home  education  to  be  adopted  by 

the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  fact,  by  any  national 
government,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1913, 
and  to-day  the  National  Beading  Circle  include  readers  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  in  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  many  other  countries  where  Americans  are  temporarily 
residing. 

Direction  of  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  natives  of  Alaska 
was  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  when  civil  government 
was  established  in  that  Territoiy  in  1885.  That  work  involves  far 
more  than  academic  instruction  in  the  schoolroom.  Like  primitive 
people  generally,  the  Alaskan  natives,  especially  the  Eskimos,  lived 
largely  by  hunting  and  fishing^  and  were  acM^ustomed  to  move  from 
place  to  place  when  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  better  food  supply. 
At  best  they  led  an  uncertain  and  precarious  existence,  and  because 
of  their  migratory  habits  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  the 
means  of  civilization  to  them.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  in  1890, 
to  import  domestic  reindeer  from  Siberia  and  by  establishing  rein- 
deer raising  as  an  industry  to  give  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  an  assured 
means  of  support  and  in  the  course  of  time  to  advance  them  from  a 
nomadic  to  a  pastoral  people. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  1891.  Importations  were  continued  until 
1902,  and  in  that  time  1,280  Siberian  deer  were  landed  in  Alaska. 
Congress  has  continued  to  appropriate  money  for  the  work  and  it  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  Beindeer  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished at  convenient  places,  and  in  them  young  Eskimos  are  taught 
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to  care  for  the  deer.  After  sufficient  training  each  apprentice  re- 
ceives a  small  number  of  animals  fuid  he  is  allowed  to  establish  a 
herd  of  his  own  under  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  There  are  now  approximately  500,000  reindeer  in  Alaska 
and  two-thirds  of  them  are  owned  by  natives. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  educational  and  philanthropic  work  of 
the  bureau  in  Alaska  has  ako  progressed.  School  work,  lar*rely 
industrial  in  its  character,  has  been  carried  on,  medical  relief  has 
been  extended,  sanitary  methods  of  living  have  been  maintained, 
commercial  enterprises  of  the  natives  have  been  fostered,  and  destitu- 
tion has  been  relieved  as  far  as  possible  with  the  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  bureau.  Teachers  in  settlements  where  the  services 
of  a  physician  or  nurse  are  not  available  are  supplied  with  medicines 
for  use  in  relieving  minor  ailments. 

Other  than  the  work  in  Alaska  the  only  administrative  function 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  in  connection  with  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  the  Morrill  Act  of 
July  2,  1862.  By  that  act  11,050,000  acres  of  public  land  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress;  and  though  more  than  a  half 
million  acres  remain  unsold,  the  receipts  from  sales  have  reached 
about  $20,000,000,  and  the  income  amounted  in  1923-24  to  $1,060,875. 
Under  later  acts,  $2,560,000  is  disbursed  annually  to  the  several 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  each  receiving  $50,000. 
These  funds  are  expended  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Conunissioner  of 
Education,  who  must  certify  that  moneys  previously  disbursed  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  law  before  a  new  allotment  can  be 
made  to  any  State. 

Bureau  qf  Indian  A^airs 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  conducts  an  efficient  school  system 
for  the  children  among  the  349,876  Indians  in  the  continental 

United  States. 

The  first  strictly  Government  Indian  boarding  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1879.  Since  that  time  reservation  and  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools  have  been  established,  as  well  as  day 
schools.  Reports  for  1926  indicate  84,553  Indian  children  of  school 
age  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  14,661  are  not  in  school.  In  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools  there  were  8,809  pupils;  reservation 
boarding  schools,  11,283;  day  schools,  4,499;  mission  boarding  and 
day  schools,  7,331;  private  or  State  contract  boarding  and  day 
schools,  7,331;  private  or  State  contract  boarding  schools,  240;  and 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  several  States,  37,730,  making  a  total  of 
69,892  Indian  children  in  all  schools.    About  7,674  children  of 
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school  age  are  ineligible  for  attendance  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
ability or  preniatiire  mai  riafje. 

The  bureau  has  18  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  59  reserva- 
tion boarding  schools,  and  131  day  schools.  In  addition,  it  contracts 
for  the  education  of  pupils  in  18  mission  boardin*;  schools.  Children 
are  taught  also  in  3-1  noncontract  mission  boarding  schools  and  34 
day  schools.  Approximately  $5,500,000  of  the  bureau's  annual  ap- 
propriations are  expended  for  the  education  of  Indian  children. 
In  public  and  Indian  day  schools  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  ranges 
from  $60  to  $125 ;  in  reservation  and  nonreservation  boarding  schools 
it  approximates  $225. 

The  schools  maintained  by  the  bureau  and  those  with  which  it 
mi^es  contracts  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  compare  very 
favorably  witli  the  best  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
boarding  schools  furnish  food,  clothing,  transportation,  medical 
attendance,  and  dental  service.  The  day  schools  furnish  a  midday 
meal  without  cost  to  the  children. 

The  general  organization  of  the  instruction  is  the  6-3-^  plan, 
and  in  several  schools  the  courses  include  the  three  senior  hisrh- 
school  grades.  An  enrollment  of  910  senior  hi<rh  pupils  in  1926 
shows  a  considerable  demand  by  Indian  youth  for  high-school 
training.  The  boarding-school  program  allots  one-half  the  time  to 
•  classroom  instruction,  one-fourth  to  vocational  ti  aininjr.  and  one- 
fourth  to  work  in  conducting  and  keeping  up  the  institution.  This 
nonedncational  labor  is  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 

Vocational  and  practical  traininji  are  stron<i:ly  emphasized;  and 
since  most  of  tlie  Indians  will  be  farmers,  the  boys  are  taught  farm- 
ing, gardening,  and  stock  raising.  To  a  limited  extent  they  may 
learn  blacksmithin<r.  carpentry,  paintin<r.  ])lumbin«r,  enjrineerinjj, 
including  auto  mechanics,  and  masonry.  Business  training  was 
introduced  in  1897,  and  hundreds  of  graduates  of  the  courses  now 
hold  positions  of  responsibility  either  with  the  Government  or  in 
the  commercial  world. 

The  teaching  of  home  economics  has  consistently  been  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  girls.  Some  60  trained  home-economics  teach- 
ers are  employed  in  85  of  the  large  schools:  in  the  small  reservation 
schools  the  housekeeping  departments  carry  the  class  work.  Eight- 
een schools  have  practice  cottages  and  others  have  varying  types 
of  equipment.  Cottages  accessible  to  Indian  communities  are 
planned  as  model  homes  suitable  for  the  particular  locality,  so  that 
the  older  i)eople  may  benefit. 

Care  of  the  home,  home  sanitation,  care  of  children,  clothing  for 
the  family,  preparation  of  the  day's  meals,  care  of  chickens,  and 
a  garden  are  all  projects  of  this  department.  The  family  group 
or<ranization  has  been  used  so  that  the  girls  may  learn  something 
of  family  relationships  and  adjustments. 
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The  adaptation  of  Indian  design  to  handwork  has  been  encouraged 
and  some  very  creditable  results  are  shown.  The  use  of  native 
pottery,  baskets,  and  blankets  is  also  encouraged. 

Specialization  is  permitted  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school. 
The  definite  objective  in  the  courses  planned  for  these  two  years 
is  to  train  the  girl  for  a  vocation  whereby  she  may  make  her  own 
way  when  she  leaves  the  school.  She  may  have  one  year  of  nurse- 
training  in  the  school  hospitals  and  then  complete  her  training  in 
two  years  in  an  outside  hospital.  The  home  economics  courses  are 
so  planned  that  a  girl  may  elect  a  matron's  course,  a  seamstress's 
course,  or  a  cook's  course.  The  positions  of  cook,  laundress,  seam- 
stress, matron,  and  nurse  in  the  schools  are  open  to  these  girls. 


GARDENING  BY   PUPILS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   INDIAN   SCHOOL  AT 

WINNEBAGO,  NEBR. 


Health  is  prominently  featured  in  all  the  school  work.  The  rules 
of  health  are  taught  and  lived  at  school  in  such  a  way  that  life  habits 
are  formed  and  the  influence  of  this  teaching  is  reaching  out  to  the 
adult  Indians  who  are  more  and  more  realizing  the  necessity  of 
establishing  habits  of  right  living. 

In  the  large  Indian  schools  regular  classes  in  physical  culture  are 
held  in  well-equipped  gymnasiums,  and  in  addition,  intramural 
games  are  held  between  class,  departmental,  or  industrial  teams. 

About  half  the  Indian  children  enrolled  in  school  are  attending 
the  public  schools  in  the  States  where  they  reside.  Authorizations 
were  issued  in  1926  for  the  payment,  from  Federal  funds,  of  tuition 
to  State  public  schools  in  737  school  districts  for  10,340  pupils.  The 
total  i)ayments  approximated  $311,000.  These  did  not  include 
children  for  whom  tuition  was  paid  from  the  tribal  funds  of  the 
Chippewa  Indians  m  Minnesota,  nor  those  of  the  Five  Civilized 
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st-liool  age  are  ineligible  for  attendance  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
ability or  pivinature  marriage. 

Tile  bureau  has  18  nonreservation  boarding  scliools,  59  reserva- 
tion boardin<r  schools,  and  131  day  schools.  In  addition,  it  contiacts 
for  the  cdiKatioii  of  pupils  in  18  mission  boarding  schools.  Children 
are  taught  also  in  34  noncontract  mission  boarding  schools  and  34 
day  schools.  A])proximately  $5,500,000  of  the  bureau's  annual  ap- 
propriations arc  expended  for  the  education  of  Indian  children. 
In  public  and  Indian  day  schools  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  ranges 
from  $60  to  $125 :  in  reservation  and  nonreservation  boardiuir  schools 
It  approximates  $225. 

The  schools  maintained  by  the  bureau  and  those  with  which  it 
makes  contracts  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  best  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
boarding  schools  furnish  food,  clothing,  transportation,  medical 
attendance,  and  dental  service.  The  day  schools  furnish  a  midday 
meal  without  cost  to  the  children. 

Tiie  general  organization  of  the  instruction  is  the  6-3-3  plan, 
and  in  several  schools  the  courses  include  the  thiee  senioi-  lii<'h- 
school  giades.  An  einoUment  of  S>1()  senior  high  pupils  in  1920 
shows  a  considerable  demand  by  Indian  youth  for  high-school 
training.  The  boarding-school  program  allots  one-half  the  time  to 
classroom  instruction,  one-foiutli  to  vocational  training,  and  one- 
fourth  to  work  in  conducting  and  keeping  up  the  institution.  This 
noneducational  labor  is  reduced  as  much  as  ])ossil)le. 

Vocational  and  piactical  training  are  strongly  emphasized:  and 
since  most  of  the  Indians  will  be  farmers,  the  boys  are  taught  farm- 
ing, gardening,  and  stock  raising.  To  a  limited  extent  thev  may 
learn  blacksniithin<:.  carpentry,  paintijig,  plumbing,  engineering, 
including  auto  mechanics,  and  masonry.  Business  training  was 
introduced  in  1897.  and  hundreds  of  graduates  of  the  courses  now 
hold  positions  of  responsibility  either  with  the  (iovernment  or  in 
the  coninieicial  world. 

The  teaching  of  home  economics  has  consistently  been  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  girls.  Some  60  trained  home-economics  teach- 
ers are  employed  in  35  of  the  large  schools;  in  the  small  reservation 
schools  the  housekeeping  departments  carry  the  class  work.  Eight- 
een schools  have  practice  cottages  and  otheis  liave  varving  tvpes 
of  equipment.  Cottages  accessible  to  Indian  communities  are 
planned  as  model  homes  suitable  for  the  particular  locality,  so  that 
llie  older  jx'ople  may  benefit. 

Care  of  the  home,  home  sanitation,  care  of  children,  clothing  for 
the  family,  preparation  of  the  day's  meals,  care  of  chickens,  and 
a  garden  are  all  projects  of  this  department.  The  family  gioiij) 
organization  has  been  used  so  that  the  girls  may  learn  something 
of  family  relationships  and  adjustments. 
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The  adaptation  of  Indian  design  to  handwork  has  been  encouraged 
and  some  very  creditable  results  are  shown.  The  use  of  native 
pottery,  baskets,  and  blankets  is  also  encouraged. 

Si)ei-ializati()n  is  permitted  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school. 
The  detinite  objective  in  the  courses  plamied  for  these  two  years 
is  to  train  tlie  girl  for  a  vwation  whereby  she  may  make  her  own 
way  when  she  leaves  the  x  hool.  Slie  may  have  one  year  of  nurse- 
training  in  the  school  hospitals  and  then  complete  her  training  in 
two  yea  is  in  an  outside  hosi>ital.  The  home  economics  courses  are 
so  planned  that  a  girl  may  elect  a  matnm's  course,  a  seamstress's 
course,  or  a  cook's  course.  The  positions  of  cook,  laundress.  >eam- 
stress,  matron,  and  nurse  in  the  schools  are  open  to  these  girls. 


GARDENING  BY  PUPILS  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   INDIAN  SCHOOL  AT 

WINNEBAGO,  NEBR. 


Health  is  prominently  featured  in  all  the  school  work.  The  rules 
of  health  are  taught  and  lived  at  school  in  such  a  way  that  life  habits 
are  foinied  and  the  intiuence  of  this  teaching  is  reaching  out  to  the 
adult  Indians  who  arc  more  and  more  realizing  the  necessity  of 
establishing  habits  of  right  living. 

In  the  large  Indian  schools  regular  classes  in  physical  culture  are 
hehl  in  well-eciuipped  gymnasiums,  and  in  addition,  intramural 
games  ai-e  held  between  class,  departmental,  or  industrial  teams. 

About  half  the  Indian  children  enrolled  in  school  are  attending 
the  public  schools  in  the  States  wheie  they  reside.  Authorizations 
were  issued  in  1920  for  the  payment,  from  Federal  funds,  of  tuition 
to  State  public  schools  in  737  school  districts  for  10,340  pupils.  The 
total  i)ayments  approximated  $:Ul.(l(H).  These  did  not  include 
children  for  whom  tuition  was  paid  from  the  tribal  funds  of  the 
Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota,  nor  those  of  the  Five  Civilizeil 
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Tribes  in  Oklahoma.  Payment  of  tuition  was  made  for  933  Chip- 
pewa children  in  38  districts  in  Minnesota.  In  the  territory  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  financial  assistance  was  rendered  to  149  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  total  enrollment  exceeded  15,000.  The  bureau 
actively  fosters  this  form  of  cooperation  as  part  of  a  general  policy 
looking  toward  the  final  release  of  the  Indians  from  the  status  of 
wards  of  the  National  Govemment. 

Federal  Board  fw  VacatiamU  Educatim 

The  national  vocational  act  of  1917  (Smith-Hughes  law)  provides 

for  the  payment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  certain  sums  of 
money — 

to  the  respective  States  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  and 
the  teachers  of  trade,  home-economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  of  agricultaral,  trade,  indodtrial,  home^^ccmoinlcs 
subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  money  appropriated  for  these  purposes,  $200,000 
is  provided — 

for  the  purpose  of  making  or  cooperating  in  making  •  ♦  *  studies,  investi- 
gations, and  reports,  with  particular  reference  to  their  use  in  aiding  States  in 
the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  *  *  *  and  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  the  assistants,  and  such  office  and  other 
expenses  as  ttae  board  may  deem  necessary  to  tbe  execntian  and  administration 
of  tbls  act 

By  the  provisions  of  the  law  there  were  annual  increases  in  the 
sums  appropriated  for  subventions  from  the  time  the  law  went  into 
effect  np  to  and  including  the  year  1926,  when  the  maximum  appro- 
priation of  $7,184,901.51  was  reached.  This  sum  is  to  constitute  the 
permanent  annual  appropriation.  Of  this  sum,  $7^,000  is  allotted 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population,  apportioned  as  follows :  For 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  Bduca- 
tion,  $3,000,000 ;  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  industrial,  and 
home-economics  education,  $3,000,000 — not  moie  than  20  per  cent 
being  expended  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  home-economics  sub- 
jects; for  salaries  of  teacher  trainers  and  for  maintenance  of  teacher 
training,  $1,000,000.  Of  the  total  sum,  $184,901.51  is  appropriated 
on  the  basis  of  special  allotment  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  mini- 
mum sum  regardless  of  its  population,  and  is  distributed  as  to  pur- 
pose as  follows:  To  agricultural  education,  $31,987.39;  to  trade, 
industrial,  and  home-economics  education,  $56,148.19;  to  teacher 
training,  $96,765.93. 

The  law  provides  for  the  administration  of  this  fund  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Conraierce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  It  is  j^rovided  that 
one  of  the  three  citizen  members  be  a  representative  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interests,  one  a  repr^ntative  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  one  a  representative  of  labor/'  The  boai  tl  ap- 
points a  director  who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  charged  with  tlie 
administration  of  the  law.  He  is  assisted  by  regional  agents,  ap- 
pointed for  different  districts,  who  are  headed  by  a  chief  for  each  of 
the  several  types  of  vocational  education  for  which  the  law  grants 
subventions,  namely,  agricultimil  eduottion,  trade  and  industrial  ed* 
cation,  and  home-economies  education. 

Before  a  State  could  receive  any  Federal  money,  it  was  necessary 
for  its  legislature  to  enact  a  law  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  na- 
tional vocational  act,  and  to  designate  a  State  board  for  vocational 
education  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  One  of  the 
requirements  with  which  the  State  must  comply  before  it  can  receive 
any  funds  is  the  preparation  of  a  State  plan  for  vocational  education, 
setting  forth  the  types  of  schools  it  proposes  to  establish,  the  kinds  of 
courses  it  will  offer,  equijiment  for  instruction,  plans  for  sujiervision 
and  teacher  training,  and  qualifications  for  teachers  and  supervisory 
officials,  A  State  plan  is  made  for.a  definite  term,  usually  live  years, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. At  the  expiration  of  the  term  the  plan,  which  constitutes  a 
contract  between  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  and  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  must  be  renewed. 

The  State  board  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education  on  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  and  to  set  forth  the  receipts  and  the  expenditures  of 
money  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  amount  of  Federal  money 
used  must  in  every  instance  be  matched  by  at  least  an  equal  sum 
raised  by  the  State  or  local  school  community.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1926,  $2.54  was  thus  provided  for  every  Federal 
dollar  expended. 

Federal  money  can  be  used  to  subsidize  only  schools  and  classes 

under  public  control,  and  supervision  and  the  instruction  must  be  of 
less  than  college  grade.  Vocational  education,  as  the  term  is  used  in 
the  national  vocational  act,  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to 
indivichuxls  to  tlie  end  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  profitable  and 
efficient  employment.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
^^may  withhold  the  allotment  of  moneys  to  any  State  whenever  it 
shall  be  determined  that  such  moneys  are  not  being  expended  for  the 
purpose  and  under  the  conditions  "  of  the  vocational  law. 

In  addition  to  the  48  States  which  receive  Federal  funds,  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  participates  in  the  distribution  of  Federal  money  as 
a  result  of  a  recent  act  of  Congress. 
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Federal  money  may  be  used  in  aiding  all-day,  eveninn;,  and  part- 
time  types  of  schools  and  classes.  The  vocational  work  in  the  all-day 
school  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age 
who  have  made  a  vocational  choice  and  can  be  in  full-time  attendance 
at  school.  The  work  is  preparatory  for  wage-earning  employment  in 
the  vocational  line  chosen,  and  mu^  be  of  a  practical  nature  and  npon 
a  useful  or  productive  basis.  In  agriculture  provision  is  made  for 
^'  directed  or  supervised  practice  *  *  *  for  at  least  six  months 
per  year."  It  is  provided  that  for  industrial  and  home  economics, 
instruction  shall  extend  over  not  less  than  nine  months  per  year 
and  not  less  than  30  hours  per  week."  One  modification  of  these  con- 
ditions is  permitted,  in  that  the  law  provides  that  in  cities  of  less 
than  25,000  population  a  general  industrial  school  may  be  organized 
for  day-school  students.  This  type  of  school  provide  for  limited 
trade-preparatory  training  in  more  than  one  trade. 

The  work  in  eA'ening  schools  and  classes  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding vocational  training  for  those  individuals  who  are  already 
employed  in  an  occupational  pursuit  but  desire  additional  training 
for  advancement.  One  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  to  enroll  in 
an  evening  course,  and  the  instruction  received  is  to  be  supplemental 
to  the  work  in  which  the  individual  is  employed,  that  is,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  skill  or  knowledge  in  the  occupation  in  which  the 
worker  is  engaged  as  his  daily  employment." 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926,  there  were  enrolled  in 
federally  aided  vocational  classes  752,150,  of  whom  405,474  were 
males  and  346,676  were  females.  These  were  enrolled  in  specified 
types  of  vocational  schools,  according  to  sex,  as  follows : 


In  agricultural  schools:                                                                     Males  Females 

Bv^ning  dasaes                                                     16, 386  2, 614 

Part-time  classes                                                          2, 583  133 

AU-day  classes                                                              78, 539  3, 286 

Short  unit  classes                                                             4,721  610 

In  trade  and  industrial  schools : 

Evening                                                                          82,863  6,831 

Part-time  classes — 

Trade  extension                                                    SO,  490  11, 194 

O^ral  eoiitiiiiuitt0B                                          150, 906  139. 452 

All-day  classes  .                                                  38,986  5,430 

In  home  economics  schools: 

Evening  classes   101,305 

Part-time  classes   34,278 

All-day  classes   41,563 


The  vocational  act  provides  for  Federal  aid  to  various  types  of 

part-time  schools  and  classes.  At  least  one-third  of  the  money  appro- 
priated to  any  State  for  instruction  in  industrial  and  home  economics 
subjects— 
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shall  if  expended,  be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  workers  over 
14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment,  and  such  subjects  in  part- 
time  schools  or  classes  may  mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or 
vocations  inteUigeace  of  such  workers  over  14  and  less  than  18  years  of  age. 

Not  less  than  144  hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  year  must  be 
provided. 

Three  types  of  part-time  cli^ses  are  included : 

(1)  Trade  extension  part-time  classes  for  persons  who  have  entered 
upon  employment.  Trainin*!  for  this  group  is  preparatory  for  pro- 
motion and  advancement  in  the  occupation  in  which  the  individuals 

are  employed. 

(2)  Trade  preparatory  pait-time  classes  for  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed, but  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  upon  employ- 
ment in  some  occupation  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  now 
employed. 

(3)  General  continuation  part-time  classes  for  working  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  18.  The  instruction  may  include  any  sub- 
ject given    to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence.'' 

In  addition  to  the  grants  for  various  types  of  vocational  classes 
mentioned  above,  money  is  appropriated,  under  certain  conditions, 
for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  vocational  act  no  State  may  receive  any  Federal  money  for 
vocational  classes  unless  it  also  takes  advantage  of  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  teacher  training.  Federally  subsidized  teacher-training 
work  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education  and  must  be  given  in  schools  under  public  supervision  and 
control. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926,  853  teachers  were  em- 
ployed in  federally  aided  teaclier-training  courses.  Of  tliese,  528 
were  men  and  325  were  women.  These  were  employed  in  specified 
types  of  courses,  according  to  sex,  as  follows: 

Males  FenuUeB 

Teacher-training  courses  for  agriculture   199  2 

Teacher-training  courses  for  trades  and  industries   293  23 

Teacher-training  courses  for  home  economics   38  301 

For  the  same  period  19,773  pupils  were  enrolled  in  Federal-aided 

vocational  teacher-training  courses.  Of  these,  11,598  were  men  and 
8,175  were  wom^  They  were  enrolled  in  specified  types  of  courses 
as  follows : 

Males  Females 

Agriculture   3,  767  162 

Trades  and  industries   7,829  1,822 

Bpme  economics-  >   2      6, 191 
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